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NOTICE: i 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends desiri to attend the approaching Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are informed that arrangements have been made 
with the railroad companies so that ends near the following | 
railroads can obtain excusion tickets to Philadelphia and return ; 
at the rate of two cents per mile traveled. 
By a plying Ss or by letter to John Coml 
store of Friends ik Association, southwest corner of 
and Race Sts., Phila , gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, : 
Pennsylvania Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie Division, i 
Uni Railroads of New Jersey division, West Jersey Railroad, | 
\ 


at the 
mth 


Philadelphia, Wilmington and timore Railroad, Philadelphia 

and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 

roae, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fred- 

ericksburg Railway ; also on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 

road and its leased lines; on the Cornwall Railroad ; and on the j 
Philadelphia, Newtown, and New York Railroad. 

Sales of tickets from the 7th to the 18th of Fifth month, in- 
clusive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 25th, 1889. 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
ond Reading Railroad system outside of the State of Pennsylva- i 
nia or at any point where the excusion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. hen orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 





4NTED—MARRIED COUPLE ON SMALL 


farm. Man to milk and do general work, wife as working 
housekeeper. Steady and good home for well-disposed people. 


Address G. H. U., Box 247, Plainfield, N. J. f 





Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com- 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 


your inspection Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Mattings BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST. | 


iy SHOEMAKER, 


— MILLINERY— 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
4&@-Private house, third door below Green St. 


MARY E. WATERS, ** Dyneaelphian 4 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated ‘ 
crown bonnets made to order. 


N° IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 23 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica ‘oe | 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 4 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthe country. 4 7 D/AMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “apitai, $500, 000 ‘Full paid.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 

secured by — deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, ’ 
President. Vice-President. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Yeegnatt, 


Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, J 
Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Caren. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, ef Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A: , ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
jurance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO E. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


GEO. 


Benjamin Miller, 
Charle 8 Platt, 


i 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE FoRMs of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MiLuions. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. aw. M. > MERDLNS. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sideatn, Phila. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 























Price Mail | Rise and Progress of Friends. Scri tural Watchword. J. 
Barclay’s Apol 60 William Penn, -2 -28 Jobnso 50 55 
Barclay’s Catechis: . . 29 | wil iam Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Pacis J. Johnson. 
Life of William Penn. By 8. ad and Children. Paper, .05 06 | _ Six Volum -65 
M. Janney. Cloth, . «— 0. Ae ife of James and Lucretia Friends’ Miscellany. : J. and I. 
Paper, . 2 = . 35 1.50 = 1.65 oe Eleven Volumes, . 11:00 12.00 
Life of George Fox. By 8 Autobiography ‘of Benjamin ox’s Works. Eight 
M. Janney. Cloth, 1.12 Hallowell 1.40 381.55 ove . 12, 
Conversations on Religious Dr Parrish’s Lette .05 .06 | Isaac Pennin om *s Works, - 5.00 
Subjects By S M.Janney, .0 54 | A Reasonable Faith. By three Journal of E Hicks,. . 125 1.40 
Peace oe es ae. | _ Friends, 40 4 aan of Elias Hicks, . 84 
By 8. M. Janney, 75 81 | Hol Life. “H. Turford -20 2B “Fee on the Views of 
Summary of Christian Doc- = Lg Quakerism. By Friends. ayes: Cena. 
trines. Pape .08 09 Pollard, 40 44 aes, 10 12 
Vital Religion. "py é 8. M. Jan- Rules ‘of Discipline of Phila- Flexible Cover, 15 17 
ney ~, 08 .09 ae Yearly —— 35 Ai | Dissertation on’ Christian Min- 
History of iends " By 8 M. of John Ric m I. J. Jackson. Paper,. .30 35 
Janney. 4 Volumes,Cloth, 4.00 450 | Mei oth, 35 Al Cloth. -50 56 
4 Volumes, Sheep; 450 65.00 | Life of John Richardson. Garnered Treasures from the 
History of the Separation. Sheep, -50 56 Poets, 80 -90 
By M. Janney. 1 Vol- Christian Baptism. "William Conversations on the Queries. 
ume, « 70 Dell. ° .08 .09 By H. E. ey. 40 44 
Memoir of 8.'M. Janney, . 1.35 | Dymond on War, -20 24 Peace, : 3 28 
Journal of John Woolman, ._ .80 87 Testimonies of Truth. Plain Path, 3 28 
eo Whittier’s 1.20 135 By J. Johnson, . 7 15 17 —- of Hugh Judge, ° 1.00 1,06 
No One. No oe. By >a | Scraps of Thought and Feel { Li ife of Isaac T. Hopper, . 80 97 
Penn, . 87 | ing. By J.J . 80 85 | Journal of John Comly, . 2.00 2.20 











WALL PAPERS. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 






WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market 8t., Philadel) 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
witk, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


AND Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
BUTTER week to all of the city and 


liable Yiairies “Orde by mail solicited and 
ALWAYS |\ promptly filled. iv 


ON HAND. || tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 


UNDERTAKER, 

















No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4&@- BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


wo WM. HEACOCK, Béie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








EE A TTT 
Special attention paid to Embalming. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 





Spring, 1889. 


E arestill at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 

Garden Street, and are Een © furnish on shortest no- 

tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
oes. 

Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our a are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

a aa and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
e 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 

dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 


style, and the known durability’of our goods will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ies of goods, 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINE 
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Bundle Carrier, 
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W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
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COTTAGE. 





OCEAN END OF 8S. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FrRsT-DAyYs. 171 8. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHURST. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 





jattne HOOD. 


South Carolina Avenue, 
Phe Radnor, ~ Atlantic City, N.J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 
CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SpRinGc GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Beqnets « a epectalty. 


‘BI ICHARDS & SH 0 URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine AtrenpEpD To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





HENRY) HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. 


Residence, 
404 No. Thirty-second St. 


RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 


ELLIS 
[Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


—— 





MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand, 

109 N. TenTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
satisfactory. A careful eupervision is exercised 
end usthing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, ee, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special ‘weight to each adver- 
tisement.. B&F When our answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. ‘ 
For Catalogue and full address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ABTHUE H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or CyrnTH1a G. BosLzr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN Squakg, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.Lzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BaARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FrREpERIcK E, WILLIts, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, XN. . § 


(CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMuEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Inst tee, ] N. ~Ye 


NEW BOOKS. 











POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“ DO THE DUTY NEAREST.” 
FrInpIneG myself unfit for famous deeds, 
I tried to help in people’s lesser needs, 
Just did the little tasks that lay at hand: 
Picked up the fallen child, brushed off the sand; 
Lightened my neighbor’s load, dispelled the fears 
From timid souls in galling bonds for years, 
Sang just a little song that cheered some one 
To whom the great songs were an unknown tongue, 
And for my own made such a restful home 
That they were tempted not from it to roam. 
“Ah me,” I sighed, “ this is not dreamed of name.” 
But, lo! my world was ringing with my fame. 
—Louise Phillips, in Christian Register. 


OLD ADVICES OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING.' 


Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia : 

Burials, 1735.—It being moved that notwithstand- 
ing the provisions made by our Book of Discipline, 
and the advices of Friends on that occasion, greater 
provision for eating and drinking are made at Mar- 
riages and Burials than is consistent with good or- 
der; it is therefore recommended to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to be careful in 
those particulars, and to deal with such who may 
transgress therein. And withal that Friends be 
careful to observe the time appointed for Burials, as 
near as may be conveniently, according to our Disci- 
pline and former advice. 

1746.—It was moved to this meeting that notwith- 
standing the repeated cautions given from former 
meetings, Friends in some places do not observe so 
punctually as they ought the time appointed for 
Burials, from whence divers inconveniences ensue. 
This meeting therefore again recommends it to the 
care of the several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
to enforce our Discipline in this respect, so as to pre- 
vent the disorders complained of. 1750.—Advised, 
That Friends be concerned frequently to call upon 
the overseers, or other Friends appointed within 
their respective meetings to prevent the unnecessary 
use of Strong Drink at Burials, and to see that the 
time fixed be observed, and to enquire whether they 
discharge their duty therein. 

1757.—It is now recommended to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, to consider the ex- 


1 See Extracts of the same nature as these, in INTELLIGENCER 
AND JoURNAL, Fourth month 6, 1889. 


pediency and service of keeping a regular record 
in each meeting of Births and Burials, and to revive 
the same by enquiring, when the Queries now in 
use are read and answered, “ Whether due care is 
taken in respect to the recording Births and Burials. 

Charity and Unity, 1787.—We beseech all that they 
hold fast their blessed unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, and be tender and very careful of breaking 
it, lest it be an occasion of mourning in Zion, and of 
rejoicing to her enemies; And avoid all tokens of 
open division amongst us, particularly that of keep- 
ing on the Hat in time of Public Prayer in our meet- 
ings. If the person so praying hath ever been owned 
and received by us, until they have been duly and 
orderly proceeded against, and disowned by the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings they belong to: 
And we do earnestly desire that not only this but all 
other things that tend to division and breach of this 
precious unity may be watched against and avoided 
—Namely, evil speaking and backbiting one of an- 
other upon any offense conceived one of another, 
but if any be offended according to the wholesome 
order of the Gospel, declare it first to the person or 
persons concerned, that so the ground of the offense 
may be removed, or they orderly proceeded against 
in the way of Truth established among us, to the 
honor of the Great God,and the joy and mutual 
comfort one of another. 


1727.—Some of our Elders well remember a day 
of great trouble in these Countries, when one ambi- 
tious to become a Sect-Master, covered his pride and 
destructive designs under the pretense of Religion. 
If our Adversary now, or at any time hereafter shall 
assume.a different form, and by specious pretences of 
another kind seek to divide usin our affection and 
true interest, let us watch against him here also, so 
as to avoid the snares laid for us. 


1775.—And as many Friends have expressed that 
a religious objection is raised in their minds against 
receiving or paying certain Paper Bills of credit 
lately issued expressly for the purpose of carrying on 
War, apprehending that it is a duty required of them 
to guard carefully against contributing thereto in 
any manner, we therefore fervently desire that 
such as are convinced that it is their duty to refuse 
those Bills, may be watchful over their own spirits, 
and abide in true love and charity; so that no 
expression or conduct tending to the oppres- 
sion of tender consciences may appear amongst 
us. And we likewise affectionately exhort those 
who have this religious scruple, that they do not ad- 
mit, or indulge any censure in their minds against 
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their brethren who have not the same, carefully 
manifesting by the whole tenor of their conduct, that 
nothing is done through strife or contention, but 
that they act from the clear convictions of Truth in 
their own minds, showing forth by humility that 
they are followers of the Prince of Peace. 

Certificates, 1682.—Agreed, that all young persons 
that are single and profess the Truth, both male and 
female do take care to procure certificates from the 
Monthly Meetings they belong to both of their con- 
versation and clearness from any person relating to 
Marriage, and the minds of their parents therein. 

1769.—As some members of our Religious Society 
by suffering wrong motives to govern their conclu- 
sions to remove from one place to another have suf- 
fered loss, and divers of them deprived their families 
of the benefit of attending our religious meetings, it 
is recommended to the careful attention of Monthly 
Meetings to enjoin the due observation and practice 
of the ancient wholesome rule, entered in 1719. And 
that elders, overseers and other concerned Friends, 
when they hear of any, Friends inclining to remove, 
be enjoined in Brotherly love to advise them to con- 
sult their Monthly Meetings agreeably to this neces- 
sary Rule. And where any remove without thus 
applying for a certificate, the Monthly Meeting 
within whose limits they may reside, ouglit, if they 
are known, or esteemed to be members of our Soci- 
ety, to admonish them to make a suitable acknowl- 
edgement of their misconduct to the satisfaction of 
the Monthly Meeting from whence they removed, in 
order to obtain a certificate, and lest this care should 
not be timely taken the Monthly Meeting from 
which such do remove, should write to the Monthly 
Meeting where they reside to inform the said Meet- 
ing of the manner in which they left them. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“WHAT LACK I YET?” 


Ir is the secure foundation that adds value to the 
building, no matter what the material may be with 
which the body of the house is constructed. If it is 
of wood, all houses of wood are of the same texture; 
though they may differ as to size and arrangement, 
yet all are for the same purpose, having apartments 
for the same end. A cook room, one to eat in, an- 
other to sleep in, and still another where we sit and 
enjoy the home circle; then the finest one of all is 
for us to receive our guests in. This not unfrequently 
is left shut up only on special occasions, though it is 
furnished with the richest upholstery and shaded, al- 
lowing only the most delicate tints of light to come 
in. Now, if we are careful builders and are prepar- 
ing a home for the comfort of ourselves and family, 
instead of mere speculation we will lay the founda- 
tion of the best material we are able to procure, and 
watch the construction with a rigid eye to see that 
everything is perfect and complete so far as we are 
capable of in our judgment ; and yet after the fabric 
is done we see something lacking that would have 
made for our comfort. Just so in the spiritual life 
and light, the best part of our being is left for occa- 
sional thought, that room (so-called) where the 
Bridegroom should be received, is darkened and only 


aray of light falls upon it. Let us solve the prob- 
lem experimentally, and remember there is building 
material given us to use in the arrangement of our 
habitation for our best Guest, all that is essential 
at our disposal, with an Architect willing and ready 
to direct us aright. But of the foundation, which 
shouid be the first consideration, we are prone to be 
lax; a spirit of indifference pervading the life so 
that in our serious meditation, when we meet the 
Christ, we ask, as did the young man formerly : 
“What lack I yet?” We find the great foundation- 
stone, the Christ principle, left out, and to supply that 
makes a great work. If it is not left out, it is so little 
heeded, that we are conscious of alack. But oh! do 
not let us still follow this example ; that because we 
have such great possessions in this life, the posses- 
sion of our will, we cannot give it up for the 
priceless treasure, the constant presence of the Spirit 
of the Father. "Tis the foundation that is at fault. 
Mark the life of this man. When he came and 
hailed Jesus as good Master the reply was, “Why 
callest thou me good ?”—* but if thou wilt enter into 
life keep the commandments.” He queried 
“Which?” Jesus said, “Thou shalt do no murder, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honor thy 
father and mother, and Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” The answer was, “ All these things 
have I kept from my youth up; what lack I yet?” 
Jesus said unto him, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
what thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasures in heaven, and come follow me.” 
Here comes the test ; to sell all, give up all for the 
promotion of the great principle of life, Christ in the 
soul. It is quite generally conceded that if we live 
in accordance with the law of the outward command- 
ments as this represents, we are good people, good 
citizens; and are sometimes lauded for our philan- 
thropy, yet lacking the first principle. It was and is 
the very foundation that is not according to the pat- 
tern, Christ, the Spirit, the chief corner-stone, and 
all the building fitted together by this light; and the 
full surrender of all to the Lord. Selling all and giv- 
ing to the poor, has a deep meaning. Remember 
Paul said so earnestly, yes emphatically, “ Though I 
speak with the tongue of men and angels and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass ora tink- 
ling cymbal; and though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
Now this seems strong, yet it is true; and we 
must watch,—continually watch,—else we miss the 
foundation stone and build in the air, and so our 
labor is in vain. ’Tis the welling up of the pure 
spring; of love direct from the authority of the 
Father, that we must move by, then we may rest as- 
sured that our building will stand. We may be so 
imbued with the mere law that we can suffer persecu- 
tion and still lack the vital flow of eternal love, which 
constitutes the disciple. From various causes the soil 
becomes sterile and needs breaking up, and this pro- 
cess often brings to view some hindering element, so 
that we need the repeated injunction of “ Watch!” 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth, beware lest 
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he fall.” He may feel and think he is secure, by 
standing in his own light. “ Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” Itis not the unyielding nature that marks 
rectitude, but the building on the foundation where 
we may stand in patience, meekness, and love, evinc- 
ing that we have indeed been with the Lord through 
the regeneration, and are known of him by obedi- 
ence to the operation of the Spirit, which is the 
Christ. 

Let us examine ourselves according to the fruit of 
the Spirit, which is faith, virtue, knowledge, temper- 
ance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
charity. Peter testified that “if these things be in 
you, and abound, they make you that yeshall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And this knowledge comes by an 
experimental life, the Christ of love being in us the 
foundation. 

The quickening Spirit was to take the place of the 
old law, and thus was to be heralded as the notable 
day of the Lord. “ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest.” It is 
a work for us to labor to put on the whole armor of 
God, as Paul exhorted the Ephesians, “ Having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace, and take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. Praying always with all 
prayers and supplications in the Spirit.” 

There are so many incentives and proofs to our 
lives, that there is no need of our “ standing idle all 
the day long” in the spiritual work. So much to do 
in us, that we may attain “ the higher life,” enabling 
us to enjoy a heavenly condition as we pass along 
through this state of existence, yet always feeling 
that God is so much higher in light and love, yet 
ever willing and ready to dispense to us greater truth 
and more beautiful revelations, that we can indeed 
go on from strength to strength, looking steadfastly to 
higher development of light. Holy thoughts of con- 
stant growth in spiritual things! ‘“ What lack I 
yet?” A present Saviour to keep from the spirit of 
anger, impatience, hatred, envy, malice, and deceit. 
The foundation by a Power that will be a present 
helper in every needful time. 

Let us be willing to have our deeds bronght to the 
test, and we shall know an overcoming that will en- 
able us to rejoice evermore and in everything give 
thanks. Mary G. Smira. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


I know not whether we are yet wearied enough 
in the times of early manhood to realize our child- 
hood and his Fatherhood; but, when some years 
have passed, and brought with them the daily bur- 
den of life, it is a simple yet wonderful comfort to 
have a second self which is a child, to possess a child- 
hood of feeling in the midst of manhood, and, when 
the work of the day is passed, to lay our folded 
hands upon the knees of God as once we did upon 
our mother’s knee, and looking up to say, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven.”—Stopford A. Brooke. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 18. 
FirtH Monts 12, 1889. 
THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 
GOLDEN TEexT.—‘‘She hath done what she could.”—Mark 14: 8. 
READ Mark 14: 1-9. 
From the Mount of Olives, as the day drew to an end, 
Jesus and the disciples that were with him returned 
to Bethany, where he is believed to have spent the 
two following days in the quiet of the hospitable 
home whose doors were ever open to receive him. 
They were two busy days for his enemies who were 
planning and plotting how they might get him into 
their power without arousing the people who had at 
his entrance into the city, when he came with the 
multitude from Galilee, accepted and proclaimed him 
the Messiah, their king and deliverer. 

Feast of the Passover. Called also the feast of un- 
leavened bread, because while the feast lasted all the 
bread that was eaten was made without any leaven 
or yeast. Ex. 12: 15-27. 

Being in Bethany. In John’s Gospel, the circum- 
stances here recorded are related as having taken 
place while Jesus and his disciples tarried at Beth- 
any, on their journey to Jerusalem (John 12: 1, 2.) 
The discrepancy is one that might easily occur, and 
does not detract from the interest or value of the 
narrative. 

As he sat at meat, etc. While they were eating—re- 
clining around the table—there came a woman. This 
was Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, of whom 
Jesus had before said, “She hath chosen the better 
part.” 

Alabaster boxes were very costly and beautiful, 
and were used all through the East for holding fine 
and precious ointments that were sometimes prepared 
in a liquid state so as to flow readily when poured 
upon the person. Ancient peoples were in the habit 
of using fragrant oils and perfumes to a great extent, 
and in the East the practice still continues. They 
are, however, used more or less by all nations. An- 
ointing with sacred oils was a religious rite, adminis- 
tered when atiy person was set apart for some espe- 
cial work or mission, or when a king was chosen, 

She hath done what she could. It was the last loving 
service to the teacher and friend who had been so 
closely and tenderly associated with these disciples 
of Bethany. To have “done what she could” is a 
record that only fidelity to what we know to be right 
will bring to any of us. She had before “ chosen the 
better part,” and this gave ability to continue in 
well doing. 


The woman referred to in the reading of to-day, 
perceiving that Jesus taught as a Rabbi, and wishing 
to show her appreciation of his goodness, with wo- 
manly sympathy and love, poured over him the 
precious ointment. 

The rebuke expressed in the words, “Let her 
alone,” is an earnest protest against fault-finding, 
and a comforting admission that we can have per- 
formed for ourselves needed services, and can enjoy 
rare occasions when it is right to put aside the claims 
even of the “ poor always with you,” for brief seasons 
of loving intercourse, especially those of a religious 
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nature, when sweet lessons of truth and love can be 
absorbed and made part of our being. 

Another lesson for us to learn from this is to do 
good as we have the opportunity. That is, when we 
clearly perceive a duty, that we, to the best of our 
ability, perform it at once, not hesitating until the 
proper time for doing it has passed away, nor con- 
sidering that our effort may be too small to be appre- 
ciated ; but by acting at once, under the conscious- 
ness of our best endeavor, we will realize that noth- 
ing is lost in giving of what we have. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The time of the Supper at Bethany, where the 
Anointing of Jesus took place, is given in John 12: 1, 
as being siz days before the Passover, or Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, which is the same. This would 


‘ geem to conflict with the date in our lesson, but if we 


regard Mark’s account as incidentally introduced 
there need be no discrepancy, as the whole narrative 
appears to be simply thrown in without any refer- 
ence to the “ two days” of the verses above. 

Luke, in the 7th chapter of his Gospel, introduces 
a similar incident in the earlier part of the Ministry 
of Jesus, at the house of one Simon,a Pharisee, 
where he was an invited guest. Whether both re- 
fer to the same circumstance we have no way of 
finding out, and may be willing to leave the inquiry 
to those more critical. What most concerns usis the 
evidence here given of the loving devotion with 
which Jesus was welcomed and the care taken to ex- 
tend to him the hospitalities bestowed upon guests 
who were worthy of honor. It shows, too, that he 
was eminently social,—a willing guest at the feasts 
and entertainments given by his friends, and that 
such occasions were improved by him in leading the 
conversation into channels of spiritual thought and 
a better understanding of the relations between the 
Divine Being and his human children. 

There is no greater mistake made as regards the 
daily life of Jesus than that which classes him with 
the ascetic,—one who kept himself aloof from par- 
ticipation in the gladness of social and home life 
Having in the very outset of his career as a Messen- 
ger from God—the “Son sent of the Father,”— 
wrestled with, and conquered the temptations of “the 
world, the flesh,” and the undue self-confidence in 
his own power, comparable to the flattery of the evil 
one, having gained the mastery over himself, and 
“learned obedience” through what this victory had 
cost him, he was fortified against all the allurements 
and weaknesses of his humanity and thus enabled 
to be a perfect pattern and example to succeeding 
generations, doing always the things that pleased his 
Father. This is the lesson for us,—using the world 
but not abusing it, partaking of the good things that 
have been bountifully provided to meet the various 
wants of our three-fold nature, with glad and thank- 
ful hearts, but with that temperance and modera- 
tion which becomes those who name the name of 
Jesus as their leader and guide. 

The ointment “very costly,” that Mary poured 
upon the head of Jesus, called spikenard, is said to 
bave been brought into Judea by the Arabian mer- 


chants, from far-off India, the plant from which it 
was made being only found in the region watered 
by the Ganges river. It is customary in the East to 
present an honored guest with a shallow dish, con- 
taining some favorite perfume, and to sprinkle the 
head also ; but anointing with costly oils or ointments 
is only practiced on great occasions. The value of 
the box used by Mary is estimated at more than 
forty dollars in our money. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ARTICLES IN THE ENCYCLOPZDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

Tue latest edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ 
—confessedly the chief work of its kind in our lan- 
guage,—presents the results of modern Biblical in- 
formation, in many articles, but especially in those on 
“Canon of the Bible” and “ Gospels.” The former is 
by Samuel Davidson, the latter by Edwin A. Abbott, 
both of them distinguished scholars and writers of the 
highest standing. In regard to the study of the New 
Testament, both of them agree with Matthew Ar- 
nold that this is a subject of intellectual seriousness, 
and that when “the Bible is read aright, it will be 
found to deal, in a way incomparable for effective- 
ness, with facts of experience most pressing, mo- 

mentous, and real.” 

Now some persons are possessed with the idea 
that because the authorship of the different books of 
the Bible is not such as they have supposed it to be 
that therefore the negation of this favorite view op- 
erates against the truth therein set forth. But no 
Friend can surely be troubled herein, as all such 
must know that truth is the product of no particular 
age or clime. Take here, for instance, the declara- 
tion of the distinguished legate Monsignor Capel who 
was sent to this country on a mission a few years 
since by the Church of Rome. “He argued,” says 
the dispatch published in all our public prints, “ that 
Christianity does not depend alone on reading the 
Bible. During the first three centuries there was no 
New Testament. The Catholic Church says read 
the Scriptures, but do not put your own interpreta- 
tion on them. In conclusion he begged his hearers 
to look at the matter in the light of history and rea- 
son, and not blindly follow the shibboleths of preju- 
dice repeated during four centuries.” 

The authors above alluded to in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia,” agree with the following summing up of 
Matthew Arnold: “The upshot of all this for the 
reader of Literature and Dogma is that our origi- 
nal short sentence about the record of the words 
and life of Jesus holds good. The record, we said, 
when we first got it, had passed through at least half 
a century, or more, of oral tradition, and through 
more than one written account.” (“God and the 
Bible,” p. 225.) 

Edwin A. Abbott claims that “ the original tradi- 
tion” as he calls it, of the record, is to be found in 
the synoptic gospels, and that that of Mark is the 
earliest of the ‘three. For instance, he compares 
Mark 1: 32-34, with Matthew 8: 16, and Luke 4: 
40,41, and finds the “ Original Gospel,” and “ Triple 
Gospel,” herein: “They brought unto him all that 
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were sick. . . . And he healed many,” etc., etc. 
But Matthew says all were treated, and Luke has it, 
“every one of them.” 

As it may not be in the power of some of the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to ex- 
amine the Encyclopedia, I will state that Samuel 
Davidson’s “Canon of the Bible,’ which contains 
the substance of the Encyclopsdia article, can be 
had at the book stores, having passed through several 
editions; as also can E. A. Abbott’s “ Common Tra- 
dition of the Synoptic Gospels” be obtained in like 
manner. 

In regard to the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Abbott does 
not believe that Justin Martyr quoted it verbally, 
though he agrees with Dr. Sanday (Gospels, p. 276) 
“in an association of ideas.” Further, on this subject, 
Dr. Abbott says: “ Evidence has been drawn from 
the epistle of Barnabas, the ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ 
the Ignatian letters, the epistle of Polycarp, the works 
of Justin, and the Clementine Homilies, to show that 
the authors of these writings used the Fourth Gos- 
pel; and no candid mind can resist the proof that 
some of them know and were influenced by the 
thoughts of the Fourth Gospel, while some even 
used its language. But it is by no means certain, in- 
deed it is improbable, that they knew of it as a Gos- 
pel written by ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 
Else, how comes it that Justin quotes Matthew! about 
fifty times and the Fourth Gospel once, or not at all. 

Upon this subject Matthew Arnold writes thus: 
“For at least fifty years the Johannine Gospel re- 
mained, like our other three gospels, liable to changes, 
interpretations, additions ; until, at last, like them, 
towards the close of the second century, by ever in- 
creasing use and veneration, it passed into the set- 
tled state of Holy Scripture.” 

The earliest tradition, that of the Canon of Musa- 
tori, has this fragment: “ The fourth of the Gospels 
is by the disciple John. He was pressed by his fel- 
low disciples and fellow bishops, and he said: ‘ Fast 
with me this day, and for three days; and whatso- 
ever shall be revealed to each one of us, let us relate 
it to the rest.’ In the same night it was revealed to 
the apostle Andrew that John should write the 
whole in his name, and all the rest should revise it, 
In like manner is the tradition related by Clement of 
Alexandria, who died A. D. 220. “John wrote last,” 
says Clement, “ aware that in the other Gospels were 
declared the things of flesh and blood, being moved 
by his acquaintance, and being inspired by the spirit, 
composed a spiritual Gospel.” To the like effect, 
Epiphanius, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
says that “ John wrote last, wrote reluctantly, wrote 
because he was constrained to write, wrote in Asia at 
the age of ninety.” Davip Newport. 


Eacu one of us is bound to make the little circle 
in which he lives better and happier. Each of us is 
bound to see that out of that small circle the widest 
good may flow. Each of us may have fixed in his 
mind the thought that out of a single household may 
flow influences that shall stimulate the whole com- 
monwealth and the whole civilized world.—Dean 
Stanley. 


1 Justin does not quote from any of the Evangelists by name ; 
the work which he cites he calls “ the Records of the Apostles.’’ 








EXTRACTS FROM ELIAS HICKS. 

Gop said, “let us make man in our own image, in 
our own likeness.” And how was he made? As to 
his animal form and frame, he was made of the dust 
of the earth, “ for dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” Now, this was in relation to his ani- 
mal body, which is composed of the dust, and to the 
dust returns, as is self-evident to all of us. 

But wherein was he constituted the image of the 
Holy One? He placed in this animal body a portion 
of his own spirit, for there is but one self-existing 
Spirit, eternal and self-existing, comprehending all 
power, all wisdom, all goodness; and everything 
must be attributed to him by man. And, therefore, 
to be in the image of God, we must partake of his 
own nature ; and havea portion of bis own blessed 
spirit, to animate the soul and make it immortal, as 
God is immortal. 





We cannot with all our reasoning powers pene- 
trate into the things of God, or that which concerns 
the soul of man. When we turn inward we find some- 
thing which the outward senses cannot comprehend. 
It is this revealing spirit that gives us a view of the 
things of God, and our minds can then act upon 
them. There is no recipient for that revelation but 
the soul of man; for the things of God are not to be 
seen by our natural senses, but in our own souls. 
And here our reason draws conclusions which are 
comforting and cheering. Therefore we are not to 
try these things by external matter ; forif we should 
try the operations of our souls by books, we set the 
letter above the spirit; we turn back to darkness, 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit only giveth life. 
O, that we might be more spiritually minded, more 
gathered inward, to the light of grace in our souls. 
What can we do without it? Nothing at all. We 
must stand as blanks on the earth, unless we are 
turned inward to the teachings of God in our souls. 

THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS: A MONTHLY 
RECORD. 


A xsson on Faith occupied the “ Sowers,” Third 
month 24th, 1889, and their own teacher being ab- 
sent, I was requested to fill her place for the-time. 
Much silent thinking followed the question, “What 
is faith?” but at last one girl explained faith as 
meaning belief, or belief in God. Also the Bible defi- 
nition was read: “ Faith js the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen;” but 
this was beyond the scope of the childish mind. 
“The first in importance is faith inGod. What is the 
effect on human beings of faith in the good in other 
people?” It was conceded to be always helpful. 
“ What about faith in one’s self?” “Apt to make one 
self-conceited,” and “ You can do a great deal more 
with that faith than without it.” “How many of 
you find it possible to believe that there is good in 
persons in whom you have never seen it?” Two or 
three out of six. “There is good in everyone, if we 
will take the pains to find it. If you see some one 
whom you do not know do a thing you do not like, 
the natural tendency is to keep away from him or 
1From the Secretary’s Minutes of a First-day school. 
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rude in some way. How far does the Christian re- 
ligion justify you in this course of conduct?” “ Not 
at all; but it is very natural.” “ Suppose a new 
teacher should take a room in the public school, and 
begin by supposing the children were all bad, should 
scold them for every little thing, and treat them as 
though she could not trust them ever to tell the 
truth; what would be the effect on the scholars?” 
“But scholars always are worse with a new 
teacher!” said one, and two or three others chimed 
in with the statement. ‘Faith in a future life does 
not belong to all religions. The Egyptians believed 
that as long as their earthly bodies could be pre- 
served, so long would their souls exist; but that if 
these mummies we hear about are destroyed the 
souls that once lived in them die too.” This made 
them all laugh. “Some of the Jews believed in a fu- 
ture life and some did not. Do you remember the 
story of the Sadducees who tried to puzzie Jesus 
with questions about it?” Yes, they remembered, 
and one gave the account. “The Christian religion 
above all others gives the hope of a future life. But 
where is it taught?” “In the Bible.” “ Where in 
the Bible?” “New Testament.” “ Where in the 
New Testament?” ‘‘In Genesis, isn’t it?” asked 
one ; the class, however, thought not. “Jesus taught 
the future life when he said that the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob was a God not of the dead but 
of the living. 

Faith is needed in action, and in prayer. “ And 
all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive.” The story was then told of 
the woman who prayed that a hill might be removed 
from before her windows, and who exclaimed upon 
seeing it in its accustomed place next morning, 
“There! I just knew it would be there still!” 
“What was the matter in her case?” The girls 
laughingly agreed that she prayed without faith. 
“Could any of you pray in the midst of a storm that 
it would be clear weather instantly? Would you 
have any faith that such a prayer would be an- 
swered ?” “Now, if you prayed that you might be 
enabled to spend the time planned for outdoor pleas- 
ure as pleasantly in the house, could you have faith 
that that would be answered?” “Yes.” “ What 
was the effect of faith, according to the Gospel ac- 
count, upon the working of miracles? Did it not 
make them possible?” “Yes.” “‘ He did not many 
works there because of their unbelief.’ ‘ Believest 
thou that I am able to do this thing?’ etc. What is 
the main point in this lesson?” “Why, faith in 
God.” “ Yes, we may put our faith in education or 
money or society, but we should place it in Him 
above all, for He alone will never fail us nor deceive 
us.” 

The next week the “ Buds” (very little children) 
joined by the “ Primrose” class, making five in all, 
had a lesson on “Hands.” “Could we make our 
own hands?” “No.” “Is it hard to do?” “ Yes.” 
“Who made them?” “Our Father.” “ What were 
they made for?” “ Work, play, ‘ croquet,’ and ball, 
and * welbar’ (wheelbarrow), and to hug papa and 
mamma, and do kind little things for everybody?” 


her; then to dislike the person, and finally to be | “ Yes.” “And to throw stones,” laughed one, but he 


was answered by another “ Frow stones! that ain’t 
right.” “We should be honest with our hands, 
shouldn’t we? What is it to be honest?” “ Not to 
take things.” “ Yes, not to take things that are not 
our own. Iam going to read you a story about 
a little boy, and we shall see if he did right 
with his bands.” The story was of a child 
who appropriated a playmate’s hoop and _ stick, 
telling his mother he had found it. She suspected 
that all was not right, but said nothing until 
about bedtime, when she told him a story of a boy 
who had taken something that was not his, and the 
listener grew uneasy, asking at last, “ Mamma, 
I ain’t athief, am I?” He went in to tell her a 
part of the truth, but finally confessed with tears 
that he had taken it not intending to return it. His 
mother told him if he would take the hoop back to 
his little friend’s mother and tell her the truth about 
it she felt sure that his Heavenly Father would for- 
give him. During the reading the teacher occasion- 
ally asked questions to keep the scholars’ attention 
and interest, and to the question “ Who can tell me 
what was the last thing I read ?” a five-year old re- 
plied by quoting “Mamma, I ain’t a thief, am I,” 
with a slight twist, thus: “Mamma, am Ia /fieth?” 
And to another question, “ What did this little boy 
do with his hand that he ought not ?” the same child 
answered: “Stealed a hook ’at wasn’t his!” The 
story being ended, one little boy who had not been 
fully attentive, was discovered to have a cork in his 
hand, and was distracting the attention of a girl in 
another class, pretending to throw it at her. The 
teacher drew from him the facts that the girl had 
chased him down the street and had caught him, 
and that he was going to throw the cork at her 
after school. To all the teacher's persuasions and 
protestations he smiled and “screwed” as she held 
one arm about him, but kept to his purpose of re- 
taliation with a persistence worthy of a better cause. 
“T’ll catch her, anyway ; she oughtn’t to have chased 
me.” “Won't thee promise me to let her alone?” 
“After I’ve caught her.” “ Does thee think thee will 
feel any happier for doing anything unkind to her?” 
“Yes, I know I will!” His conscience, his fear of 
grieving the Good Father of all, his fears of accident- 
ally injuring the girl without intending it, as throw- 
ing the cork into her eye, or causing her to slip and 
fall, possibly breaking a limb, all were appealed to 
without effect; he evidently felt that justice de- 
manded that he should at least “catch her.” When 
the teacher finally resorted to personal influence, re- 
minded him of how willing he always was to do 
kind little things for her, and asked him if he would 
not for her sake try not to annoy the little girl, the 
smiles and twistings gradually subsided, and the 
words seemed to go deeper. At length the bell 
tapped and the class was dismissed. 

Fourth month 7th, the “ Builders” were six in 
number, four of them girls. After the selection of 
library books the teacher asked, “ Does any one know 
where we find the ten commandments?” No one 
knew, so they were referred to the 20th chapter of 
Exodus. Each commandment in turn was given by 
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some one of the scholars, and the teacher divided 
them for easier recalling as follows: The first three 
have reference to God directly; the fourth, to the 
Sabbath day; the fifth to the honoring of parents, 
and the others to our behavior to those about us. 
The especial thought for the day was upon the ninth, 
“ How do people bear false witness?” “Tell what 
isn’t true.” “Yes,and is there not another way? 
Suppose you should hear some one blamed when you 
knew he was not guilty, and yet you would not de- 
fend him ; would not that be bearing false witness by 
silence?” The scholars admitted that it would. 
“Gossip,” continued the teacher, ‘‘is very harmful. 
Sometimes a little story is started about an innocent 
person, and is kept fresh and growing by being re- 
told until it seriously injures the one of whom it re- 
lates.” A story was read from “The Children’s 
Friend,” telling how a boy who lost a handsome 
pocket-knife threw, by a few words, suspicion upon a 
schoolmate. He would not say his schoolmate ac- 
tually took it, but it had disappeared the afternoon 
that boy came to see him. The idea grew until the 
suspected boy, having had other suspicions added to 
the first, at length lost the regard of the entire school. 
When the term closed and there were two equal com- 
petitors for a prize, the accused boy being one, the 
school was asked to vote which should have it. They 
all spoke for the other boy, and on being requested 
gave their reasons. The master, much surprised, 
took pains to thoroughly sift the several accusations, 
and not one could be proved, while most of them were 
distinctly disproved. The master took advantage of 
the occasion to impress upon the boys that an innu- 
endo or indirect accusation—that a half-truth works 
more harm in the world than absolute falsehood, for 
it is so much harder to contest. It was explained to 
the F. D. 8. class that detraction is an injury in more 
ways than one. It actually tends against a child’s 
right behavior to know that others doubt him; and 
seeds of slander once sown can never be regathered, 
but must continue to grow and bear their evil fruits. 
They may prejudice people against an innocent per- 
son throughout his life ; make it so difficult for him 
to enter business with a story against him, that he 
might become utterly discouraged, and sink to a 
lower and lower level in the community. 

Yesterday I had charge of the “ Willing Hearts” 
by request, their teacher being away from home. 
They numbered seven, including a visitor. The girls 
were first asked to keep a short silence for the pur- 
pose of waiting for a thought, that thought to be the 
foundation of the day’s lesson. One girl, looking 
ready to speak, was asked for her thought, but re- 
plied that she only wanted to ask a question. It 
was : “ Does thee think Christ is our Savior?” “ Yes, 
Christ within, for Christ is not a man, but a spirit, 
the spirit which dwelt in Jesus; the power and wis- 
dom of God in us. So far as we obey and follow that 
inward teaching we are saved from sin.” The ques- 
tioner looked well satisfied, but added: “ Church 
people think we don’t believe in Christ as a savior ; 
one of them was asking me about it the other day.” 
‘* No, but it is only because they do not understand ; 
we believe it, but see it in a more spiritual sense ; 





that is all. Let us take then ‘The Character of the 
Christ’ for a lesson subject. Among what people 
was Jesus born?” “The Jews.” “I thought he was 
a Hebrew!” ventured another girl. “ What language 
did he use?” “Hebrew.” “Why?” This puzzled 
them. “Because that was all he knew” thought 
one. “In order that his teachings should be per- 
fectly understood by those who beard him, was it . 
not?” “ Yes,” they agreed. “ How did he dress?” 
“Simply.” “ Was it according to the custom of his 
day?” One thought not and one thought he did, 
“ What sort of civilization was that of the people 
who heard and believed him? simple or compli- 
cated?” “Simple.” “ Yes, the disciples were poor 
men, fishermen, and others. Jesus was a carpenter, 
according to the Jewish custom of teaching the eld- 
est son the father’s trade. The people lived much 
out of doors, their wants were few, and simplicity 
characterized their lives. What is the difference be- 
tween simplicity and duplicity?” This puzzled 
them all; only one hazarded a reply and it fell ludi- 
crously wide of the mark, but has slipped my mem- 
ory. Single mindedness and double mindedness were 
explained and the derivation of simplicity and du- 
plicity referred to for the sake of helping the hearers 
to remember. “In a simple, unaffected, truthful 
mode of life what things are of first necessity ?” 
“ Food and clothing.” “ Yes, food for the body—and 
for what else?” and the rhyme from Mother Goose 
was given, “ There was an old woman and what do 
you think?” etc., as also A. D. T. Whitney’s version 
in “ Mother Goose for Grown Foiks:” 
“And were you so foolish as really to think 
She could live upon nothing but victuals and 
drink ?” ete. 

“What needs feeding then besides the body?” 
“ The mind ” came at length from onescholar. “The 
body is fed by material substance: animal, vegeta- 
ble, or mineral ; but what feeds the mind?” There 
was a good deal of hard thinking before the idea was 
found, and a girl suggested “Thought?” ‘“ Yes; 
and where do we find thought?” “In books” 
and “in nature.” “Yes; if we have not books 
our minds can still feed upon nature. What feeds 
the soul?” “Why, thought; I think the mind 
includes the soul,” and “That’s what the Christian 
Scientists say.’ “I think the soul includes the 
mind ; but if you have been taught differently I do 
not wish to confuse you.” “ We haven’t been taught 
it specially, but I think it does.” “ Perhaps they are 
equal and yet both the same thing, as Truth and Love 
are both God. I cannot think either truth or love 
greater than the other, and it is possible that God 
may be back of them both, still unknown. But they 
are really one, and so may mind and soul be. Some 
persons think so, I know. But if we seek too anx- 
iously for light which we do not yet need for daily 
life, it only blinds us, and rather interferes than other- 
wise with the proper performance of duty. So sup- 
pose we ‘lay on the table’ all puzzling questions in 
full trust that whatever knowledge we need will be 
given us?” They ali smilingly consented. “If the 
Christ were on earth to-day in America how would 
he dress?” “Just like other men, cnly plainly.” 
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“How would he differ from othermen?” “Not at 
all.” “Notatall? By what should we know him 
when we saw him?” “By his face, I think,” said 
one scholar, and others “ By his actions,” and “ By 
his influence.” “The face would not be necessarily 
beautiful?” “No, but I think we could see the 
Spirit in it.’ “ Does thee ever see the Christ Spirit 
in a face?” “ Yes,” replied the girl with a sweet de- 
cision that made me feel I could see it in hers at the 
instant. “In persons of what age do we oftenest find 
it? very young, middle aged, or elderly?” “ Very 
young,” and two thought “ more in elderly people.” 
“ Does it dwell in all of us?” “ Yes, tosome extent ; 
not as it did in Jesus.” All agreed to this. “ Have 
we any power over it?” “ Yes,I think we have.” 
“ Yes, just as much as overa plant. We can protect, 
cherish, cultivate it, and it will grow. It is really 
like a seed then, is it not? the seed of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” The hour was done and the lesson was 
not half finished. We took time however for the 
question : “ What is the chief thing in this lesson ?” 
and its answer, “ An analysis of Christ.” 
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OUR APPROACHING YEARLY MEETING. 
Wirs the opening of the buds, and the unfolding of 
the leaves in spring-time, comes the thought of the 
annual assembling of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Friends turn to it with varied emotions: some wel- 
coming it as a social feast where friend meets 
friend, with akeen enjoyment of the hand-shake and 
the words of greeting; others again, and these are 
many, feel deeply the responsibility of the various 
affairs that occupy so fully our business sessions, while 
there are others whose chief concern is for the relig- 
ious feeling that should prevail; but underneath all 
these there is a deep desire that there shall be a re- 
newing of the soul life, a realization of the indwell- 
ing of the spirit of God. For has He not created us 
“in His image” and breathed into each one of us 
the “breath of life?” As his children we rejoice in 
his love, and long for a deeper and fuller knowledge 
of it. 

But in order to reap a harvest of love and good 
feeling there must be a preparation for the work be- 
fore us. A prayerful desire to be governed by the 
spirit of love and forbearance towards all the varying 
minds that come together from different localities, 
viewing the subjects to be presented from widely 
separate standpoints, yet all earnest and honest in 
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their convictions. To bring this wide divergence of 
thought into harmony, so that united action will be 
the result, should be the aim of all rightly concerned 
persons and with the aid of our loving Father, whose 
Divine presence we must come to know and feel, this 
can be accomplished. 

Coming together as one “ household of faith ” it is 
most fitting that our first care shall be to inquire as 
to our moral and religious health, familiarly known 
as “the state of Society.” This should claim our 
earnest attention, noting with thankful hearts any 
advance that may be apparent; and, for the short- 
comings of our human natures, bestowing the words 
of loving counsel in such a manner as to create the 
desire for improvement along all the lines of depart- 
ure from the “strait and narrow way.” 

The Educational Question, always an important 
one, will at this time assume a marked position, as 
the disposal of the John M. George bequest is being 
anxiously watched by many deeply concerned par- 
ents and educators. Let us hope for it a most wise 
consideration, and a judicious action, that our youth 
may receive the full benefit of that which was so 
generously designed for their advantage. 

The subject of Temperance, too, will be of espe- 
cial interest, in view of a present impending crisis in 
the State from which comes our largest membership. 
In this it might reasonably be supposed Friends 
would all be of one mind, but there are strong think- 
ers amongst us and there will be those that think 
another road is preferable for reaching the desired 
end than the one proposed; so that here there will 
be, doubtless, a need for the exercise of Christian lib- 
erty of opinion and forbearance in judgment, re- 
membering that it is only “by their fruits shall ye 
know them.” Then there are our feeble efforts in 
the Mission line that must not be neglected. Our 
colored schools will need our aid for a long time to 
come. Watch and ward must still be kept over the 
unfortunate Indian race. In these things let us not 
be placed in the position of the ancient “ Scribes 
and Pharisees,” lest we too shall hear it sounded, 
“but these ye ought to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone.” The Visiting Committee 
must come in for its proper share of attention, for its 
work is important to both visitors and visited. We 
cannot too highly regard this form of visiting, as it 
is calculated to strengthen the religious life and bind 
still closer together the remote meetings to the one 
common centre, strengthening the whole body by 
that intangible influence that springs from personal 
contact with devoted servants in the cause of truth. 
Finally, we must wisely improve our time when as- 
sembled, by condensing the spoken word, so as not to 
trespass on each other, or hinder the work of our 
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overburdened clerks ; each one being considerate, the 
occasion may be one of especial favor individually, 
and the various concerns for which we are assem- 
bled be carried forward so as to produce a growth in 
righteousness. 





MARRIAGES. 

BEITLER—PYLE.—On Fifth-day, 20th of Tenth mo., 
1887, at the home of the bride’s parents, West Grove, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., under the care of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Luman Beitler, son of John Beitler, 
and Anna 8., daughter of Joseph and Mira M. Pyle. 

MANN—GAUNTT.—Fourth month 23d, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Philadelphia, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Wm. 
H. Mann, of Springville, N. Y., son of Phebe L. (now Phebe 
L. Woodruff) and the late William H. H. Mann, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Maude Halcyn, daughter of Josephine C. and 
the late Dr. Benjamin U. Gauntt. 

MARIS—HOOPES,—In West Chester, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Third month 
28th, 1889, Richard Maris, son of John and Mary D. Maris, 
of Wilmington, Del., and Anna M., daughter of Robert F. 
and Eliza R. Hoopes. 


DEATHS. 


BENEZET.—Fourth month 24th, 1889, John Benezet, 
aged 75 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. Interment from Mul- 
lica Hill Meeting-house, N. J. 

BISHOP.—At Cheswold, Del., Fourth month 22d, 1889, 
Job Bishop, formerly of Camden county, N. J., in his 86th 
year. 

COMLY.—At Byberry, Fourth month 2ist, 1889, of ty- 
phoid fever, Edward Comly, Jr., only son of Edward and 
Lavinia W. Comly, members of Byberry Monthly Meeting, 
in his 11th year. 

DUTTON.—On Fourth month 20th, 1889, Nathan C. 
Dutton, of Media, Pa., in the 70th year of his age. 

GRIFFITH.—At Quaker Street, N. Y., Fourth month 
llth, 1889, Sarah A. Griffith, wife of David G. Griffith, 
aged 74 years, three months; a life-long and consistent 
member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 

HARLAN.—On the 23d of First month, 1889, Abigail 
A. Harlan, widow of the late Joseph Harlan, in the 64th 
year of her age. She was a devoted wife, a kind friend, 
and the ministrations of her sympathy and helping hand 
extended to the poor is gratefully remembered by them. 

H. 

MORRIS.—At Manasquan, N. J., Fourth month 4th, 
1889, Robert L. Morris, in his 85th year; an attender of 
Manasquan Friends’ Meeting. 

REEVES.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 
E. Colson, Fourth month 18th, 1889, Martha F., widow of 
Joshua Reeves. 

ROBINSON.—At Wilmington, Del., Third month 19th, 
1889, Francis Robinson, in the 79th year of his age; a 
member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 15th, 
1889, J. Iredell, son of Alice S. and the late Oliver Wilson, 
in his 16th year. Interment at Fair Hill. 

WAY.—At Stormstown, Centre county, Pa., Fourth 
month 19th, 1889, Robert D. P. Way, son of Caleb C. and 
Sarah R. Way, the former deceased, aged 24 years, 2 months, 
27 days; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 


The death of this beloved young Friend and devoted 
son, was a severe and sudden blow to the bereaved family 
and endeared friends, who one week previous beheld him 
in his usual health. 

He was loved by all who were favored to know him. 
Being of a retired nature, he was fond of home, and there- 
in found happiness in faithfully performing its duties, his 
fine taste and quiet manner produced an ennobling influ- 
ence. 

In his sickness he manifested the spirit of meekness, 
knowing his strength could not be restored, he willingly 
submitted to the Lord’s will, his close being peaceful and 
serene, giving a full assurance of a blissfal immortality. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
FRIENDS AT WASHINGTON, ETC. 


I atrenpEeD the small Friends’ meeting on I street, 
on First-day morning, and whilst sitting with them I 
thought how grateful would be the crumbs that are 
scattered among our more favored gatherings. In- 
cluding myself, the number was but twelve. Of 
these two were young men—the others would be 
classed among those in middle life. A woman 
Friend, named Hall, broke the silence in a few fit- 
ting words. I was glad to meet and have a talk with 
Eliza Heacock, who has charge of the Home for 
poor colored women and children. She told me 
that the select day-school connected with this meet- 
ing is so large that the meeting-house has to be used 
for several of the classes ; and it had been proposed at 
their monthly meeting that eighteen feet be taken 
off the meeting-house and added to the school build- 
ing in order to accommodate the increasingly popular 
school, which is patronized largely by non-members, 
only a few of our Friends sending their children to 
it. Some members send to the public schools, (which 
are very good) as they do not feel able to pay both 
their taxes and for the schooling of their children, 
There is ample ground around the meeting-house to 
erect an addition to the school, but the meeting can- 
not afford to do it, and should they conclude to make 
the meeting-house smaller the expense would be 
met by the teacher. The meeting-house is so at- 
tractive that I think it would be a great pity to alter 
it in any way. 

Myself and friend have made good use of the fine 
weather to see the attractions of this beautiful city. 
Having just finished the first volume of Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth” I was well prepared to 
visit the Capitol. His account of the growth of the 
Supreme Court inspired me with a desire to sit an 
hour with them one afternoon, and although I could 
not hear all that the several lawyers addressed to the 
judges, I could see and hear enough to impress me 
with admiration for the men who out of the com- 
parative chaos a hundred years ago, laid the foun- 
dation for such a tribunal. H. G. L. 

Washington, D. C., 4th mo 24. 


“Farts believes the revelations of God; hope ex- 
pects his promises; charity loves his excelléncies 
and mercies.” —Jeremy Taylor. 


“THe innocence of intention abates nothing of the 
mischief of example. ’—Robert Hall. 





or 
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PUBLIC BEQUESTS BY ROBERT WILLETS. 
Tue late Robert Willets, of Bayside, L. I., left in his 
will several charitable bequests, as follows: 

The Public School at Whitestone, Long Island, 
$2,000; the Flushing Hospital, $5,000; the Normal 
School at Hampton, Va., $5,000 ; the school conducted 
by Martha Schofield, at Aiken, South Carolina, for 
school purposes, $5,000; to Anna L. Hicks, of Flush- 
ing, Long Island, for the benefit of the Flushing Em- 
ployment Society, $2,000. 

The bequest to the Aiken School will be much ap- 
preciated by the friends of that excellent institution. 
It has now had, including the present sum, bequests 
and gifts for an endowment, amounting to about 
$12,500. It would be very desirable to increase this. 
An endowment of $100,000 would provide for its sup- 
port, without the necessity of calling for private sub- 
scriptions from year to year. As it is,the income 
from $12,500 will afford aid in meeting the annual 
expense, but it is, of course, but a small part of the 
sum required. Perhaps all interested in the excel- 
lent work of educating and training the colored peo- 
ple of the South are not aware that the Aiken School 
is now held by a Board of Trustees, organized under 
the laws of South Carolina, and that bequests or con- 
veyances to them for the school have all the legal 
certainty possible in such cases of being permanently 
cared for, and properly applied. The value of the 
property which had been gathered and built up by 
Martha Schofield, and which she has conveyed to the 
Board of Trustees, amounts to perhaps $20,000, and 
the school ought to be utilized perpetually as a cen- 
tre of Friends’ labor and influence,—a result which 
only an adequate endowment can assure. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM GERMANY: JENA. 


To most persons the name Jena is associated with 
Napoleon’s victory here. Comparatively few persons 
in America are acquainted with the Jena University ; 
fewer still, perhaps, know anything of its historical 
associations with Goethe and Schiller; and scarcely 
any have learned that the surroundings of Jena are 
as beautiful as a Swiss landscape. 

The city lies in the famous Saalthal, off the main 
lines of railways, fourteen miles east of Weimar in 
Thuringia. It bas only 13,000 inhabitants and un- 
til the beginning of the present century was a forti- 
fied town with city walls and forts surrounded by a 
ditch. The Saale flows past the city on the east, in a 
northeasterly direction. In the spring the river 
overflows its banks and spreads over the meadows 
for miles around. The railroad runs along an em- 
bankment a few feet high, and passengers in the 
train seeing water on all sides seem to be riding up 
the middle of the river in the steam-cars. At this 
season of the year, the river is full of rafts from the 
forests of Thuringia. On the east rises the Haasberg, 
1,000 feet high ; to the southwest lies the Forest of 
Jena with a tower on the summit of the hill at an 
elevation of 967 feet. The Sun mountains extend on 
the north and northwest along the valley of the Len- 
tra and form the plateau, 1,100 feet high, where, on 
the 14th of October, 1806, the French, under Napo- 








leon, destroyed in one battle the Prussian army and 


thereby broke up the coalition formed against 
France by Russia and Prussia. 

The natural beauties of the locality are very 
much increased by being rendered so pleasantly ac- 
cessible to foot passengers. The Association for 
beautifying the neighborhood of Jena, has laid out 
walks over the hills and promenades along the river 
bank, leading to the best points of view and through 
the prettiest scenery. 

The Old Town, surrounded by a wide circular 


street, made by pulling down the walls and filling up 


the ditch, is built very compactly with narrow streets 
and with still narrower lanes for pedestrians only. 
The University was founded in 1558 and for many 
years, as was the custom then, the Professors read 
their lectures at their own dwellings and these lanes 
or alleys were laid out to enable the student to pass 
from one professor’s house to another without loss of 
time. The present lecture building is, on the out- 
side, in no way distinguished from the dwelling- 
houses in the same block on both sides of it. It 
overlooks the Botanical Garden on the north and 
the University Library, the Laboratories, and Mu- 
seums are located in other parts of the city to the 
south. 

In 1815, just after Germany had been made to 
feel so terribly the want of union in the wars with 
Napoleon, was founded the first Burschenschaft here 
in Jena, an association of the students having for its 
object the promotion of union and friendship among 
the German students, without regard to what part of 
the Fatherland they were from. The Society spread 
through all the German Universities and soon, taking 
on a political form, acquired political influence and, 
after being officially forbidden by government au- 
thority, arose again in 1827, and has since been per- 
mitted alongside of the other Societies. In 1883, 
amid impressive ceremonies by the students from all 
parts of the country, the members unveiled a fine 
marble monument in the Oak Square here in Jena, 
to commemorate the birthplace of the Association. 

Jena has always been known for its rough and 
domineering student life, but no less has it been 
noted for the long list of illustrious professors and 
the number of students who have become famous. 
The houses throughout the city where such men 
have lodged are denoted by inscriptions on the front 
walls giving names and dates. We find the names of 
the philosophers Fichte, Fries, Hegel, Schelling, and 
Wolff; Otto von Guerick, the inventor of the air- 
pump; Klopstock, the poet; and, in half a dozen 
different places, the names of Goethe and Schiller. 
The latter was professor of history here in 1789, and 
was married in 1790 to Charlotte von Lengefeld in 
the neighboring village of Wenigenjena. 

Goethe also, altbough living mostly in Weimar, 
was frequently in Jena, and composed some of the 
best known of his shorter pieces here. In 1781, he 
was stopping at the hotel in Camsdorf on the oppo- 
site bank of the Saale. It was a bitter cold night in 
winter. A peasant on horseback rode hastily into 
the village from the north, his sick child in his arms. 
He stopped at the hotel for assistance and they 
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found the child had died on the way. Goethe was 
present and heard the peasant’s story, and going to 
his room, he wrote out the ballad of the “ Erl- 
kénig.” A statue in white marble erected on the 
north road along which the peasant rode that night, 
represents Erlkénig, with hoary head and out- 
stretched arms, calling to the poor child: 

“My darling boy, come, go with me! 

The prettiest games I’]l play with thee ; 

The brightest flowers lie on the shore, 

We’ll dress thee in gold forevermore.” 

Herman T. LuKkens. 

Jena, 14th of Fourth month, 1889. 








THE LIBRARY. 


Primer or Screntiric KNow.epce. By Paul Bert. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This primer was prepared by the author for the 
primary schools of France, as an introduction to his 
larger work, “ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge” 
which has met with remarkable success in the 
French schools and those of our own country. The 
primer is well adapted to awaken an interest in sci- 
ence in the minds of children, being written in sim- 
ple language and attractive style, while the author 
has adhered to a strictly scientific classification. 
About one-half of it is devoted to the animal king- 
dom beginning with man, and going with a good de- 
gree of completeness through the more familiar 
forms of vertebrates and invertebrates. The rest of 
the book is taken up with plants, and many of the 
simple facts of Physics and Chemistry. The charac- 
teristics of the leading families of plants are given in 
such a way as could scarcely fail to attract an intelli- 
gent interest and develop the observation of the 
young. 

The illustrations and experiments are good, and 
there is much in the little work that would be sug- 
gestive toateacher in preparing object lessons for 
children. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting of this body closed 
on the 19th of last month. Reports in the two jour- 
nals (The Friend and Friends’ Review) indicate a quiet 
and uneventful meeting. Answers to the queries 
showed the death within the year of ten members 
of the meeting of Ministers and Elders, whose ages 
ranged from 72 to 100 years. The results of inqui- 
ries as to the use of intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age showed 191 who had so used them, “ mostly in 
the form of cider or other fermented liquors, and 
many of these but a few times.” Reports from the 
quarterly meetings showed that of the 791 children 
of school age, 611 had been receiving their school 
education under the care of the Society. The report 
of the Indian Committee spoke encouragingly of the 
progress of civilized habits and manner of life among 
the Indians under their care, and mentioned that 
efforts were being made by the Legislature of New 
York to induce the Congress of the United States to 
remove the claim of the Ogden Land Company to 
the right of preémption of the Seneca Reservations, 


claimed by it—a claim which has long been an ob- : 









stacle to the progress of the Indians. The school at 
Tunesassa had been successfully conducted during 
the year, with an attendance of 25 girls and 12 boys. 

—The report of the Committee in charge of West- 
town School announced the completion of the new 
buildings. They form a continuous line on the 
ground floor of more than 500 feet. With the steam 
heating and electrical lighting apparatus and sepa- 
rate poiler house and laundry, ete., they had cost a 
little more than $330,000, which had been provided 
for by the contributions or guarantees of interested 
Friends. The Committee had concluded to make 11 
years the lowest limit of age at which pupils should 
be admitted to the institution; and they had decided 
to shorten the school year to 40 weeks, and to divide 
it into two sessions of unequal length—the longer 
one to commence on the first Third-day of the Ninth 
month. 


—The question of continuing the committee to 
visit meetings, etc., was decided affirmatively, “and 
authority was given for it to be incorporated with 
subordinate meetings in cases where it might deem 
it advisable.” In connection with this subject, 
Friends’ Review, (which represents the element in the 
meeting friendly disposed to the Western “ activi- 
ties”), says: “One Friend objected to the continu- 
ance of the Committee. His reason was, that its ac- 
tion seemed ‘ too much like missionary work, and in 
this there is danger.’ We see but little danger (our 
word, instead, would be hope) of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting entering, as yet, largely into even home 
missionary work. When it shall throw off all the 
hindering traditional bonds which prevent this, we 
rejoice to anticipate for its laborers a large harvest 
field.” 


—The Friend, in noticing the approval of the pro- 
posed religious visits of Samuel Morris to Great 
Britain, by the meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
says his minute is to attend the approaching yearly 
meetings of London and Dublin; to perform such 
services within their limits as way may open for; 
and to visit the few meetings of Friends in France, 
Germany, Denmark, and Norway ; and adds: “Some 
hesitation was felt at first, lest the liberating of this 
dear Friend for that service might in any measure 
conflict with the position assumed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which years ago had suspended 
correspondence with the meetings in question; or 
might lead any to suppose that Friends here were at 
all disposed to withdraw from the faithfal upholding 
of the principles of Quakerism for which they had 
so long contended. But this hesitation seemed to be 
very much removed by the statement that the min- 
utes granted by the inferior meetings were not di- 
rected to any organized body, but simply to Friends 
and others, where he might go in the course of his 
travels. We believe the last man Friend 
who paid a religious visit to Great Britain from Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting was Christopher Healy, 
who went over to England in 1831. Since that time 
Sarah Emlen in 1844, and Hannah Rhoads in 1850, 
paid similar visits.” 

—On Fourth-day afternoon of the Yearly Meet- 
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ing, a meeting was held at the request of the Yearly 

Meeting’s Visiting Committee, consisting of its mem- 
bers, all the ministers, elders, and overseers of the 

body, and the members of the quarterly meetings 

who were appointed to codperate in the Y. M. Com- 

mittee’s work. Of this gathering, Friends’ Review 
says: “Such a meeting, we believe, was never held 

before in Philadelphia. Its very appointment seems 
to voice a cry coming from the heart of the body at 
large, sensible of its obvious tendency to decline :— 
‘ whoshall deliver us from the body of this death ?’” 

—Friends’ Review has the following in an editorial 

article: “ Not only or chiefly is it the relation of ser- 
vice to payment that is rightly objected to in the re- 
cently proposed ‘ pastoral system’ among Friends. 
More important still is the one-man supremacy, con- 
trol, and practical responsibility. An astonishing ex- 
ample of this has been now so often described with- 
out contradiction, that we may suppose it to be au- 
thenticated. As the connection between the pastor 
of Pasadena Monthly Meeting, California, was re- 
cently severed by the pastor taking a ‘charge ’ in an- 
other denomination, we may speak of the circum- 
stance as belonging to the past. It has been stated 
that seven or eight acknowledged ministers belong 
to that monthly meeting ; yet, under the ‘ pastorate,’ 
not one of these was left at liberty to speak in a 
First-day meeting, unless by pre-arranged permis- 
sion of the pastor. This, too, in a Friends’ meeting! 
How different from the apostolic order under which 
(I. Cor. xiv : 26) ‘ When ye come together, every one 
hath a psalm, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath 
an interpretation. Let all things be done unto edi- 
fying. . . . Let the prophets speak two or three, 
and let the others judge. If anything be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 
For ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may 
learn, and all be comforted. And the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets.’ Mark, the 
subjection is to the prophets ; not to one man, though 
he were even’a prophet or an apostle. It seems 
strange to have to argue or protest against such a 
state of things within the denomination which was 
originated by George Fox and his associates; and 
we willingly hope, not only that the above is the ex- 
tremest yet known instance of it, but that Friends 
everywhere, who are trying the pastoral system at 
the present time, may soon tire of it, and abandon it 
asamistake. A free Gospel ministry must be one 
which is untrammeled, as well as one whose preach- 
ing is not done for hire.” 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT ABINGTON. 
Ir has been decided by Abington Monthly Meeting, 
(Montgomery Co., Pa.), to make an addition to the 
present school building, in charge of that meeting, to 
accommodate fifty more pupils, so that altogether 150 
can be received. 


Tuere is nothing that so refines the face and 
mind as the presence of great thoughts. 





Stn may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face. 








WHEN WORK IS DONE, 


Ir isas if the world were glad! 

Whether in light or darkness clad, 

The hour is never dull or sad 
When work is done. 


The very voices in the street 

Are tuned to notes more soft and sweet; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done. 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whispers of the trees, 

And every sound has power to please 
When work is done. 


Upon each dear, familiar face 

Rests some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home-place 
When work is done. 


Life’s tumult suddenly grows still, 

And love and gladness and good-will 

Come with their peace the heart to fill 
When work is done. — 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapped in sweet repose, 

And all things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone! 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 
Be to tired workers manifest, 
And unto all who do their best, 
Say thou, “ Well done !”’ 
—Marianne Farningham. 


PREFERENCES AND TREASURES. 


I’p rather drink cold water from the brook, 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice ; 

I'd rather sleep on straw in shepherd’s hut, 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 





I’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure. 


I’d rather have one true unfailing friend, 
Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty; 
And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned a county. 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us; 
While Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favors to confound us. 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers, and health, and 
love— 
These are endowments if we learn to prize them ; 
The wise man’s treasures better worth than gold, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise 
them. 
—Chas. Mackay, in Chambers's Journal. 


Tue happiness of love is in action; its test is 
what one is willing to do for others.—Ben- Hur. 





“No man can do much for others who is not much 
himself.” — Phillips Brooks. 
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THE GREATER WORLD. 


WHEN you forget the beauty of the scene 
Where you draw breath and sleep, 

Leave city walls for gleams of sky that lean 
To hills where forests creep. 


The heights, the fields, the wide-winged air 
Make the embracing day ; 

Not city streets. That little life of care 
Steals our great joys away. 


Live with the spaces, wake with bird and cloud, 
Spread sentient with the elm ; 


Our home is nature, even to the proud 
Arcs of the sunset’s realm. 


Then say the scene God made is glorious ! 
Breathe deep and smile again. 

The glow and noble dusks, victorious, 
Disperse regrets and pain. 


—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, in Scribner's Magazine. 


NOT GODLESS PEACE. 


[In the Herald of Peace, London, William Tullack writes as fol- 
lows.] 

Wuitst, from time to time, it is expedient for the 
friends of Peace to exert their influence actively 
against panic-cries for increased armaments and 
against administrative waste and extravagance in 
connection with the Admiralty, or the War Office, 
yet itisalso desirable ever to maintain the pacific testi- 
mony on its primary and strongest basis of Christian 
principle. It is because war is eminently sinful and 
hateful to God, and productive of all manner of evils 
to mankind, that it is to be especially opposed, and 
also because the spirit of conciliation and harmony 
is essentially pleasing to the Divine Head of the 
Church. 

Doubtless, economical considerations, in regard to 
the pecuniary interests of the tax-payer, are of im- 
portance. But they should always be regarded as 
subordinate to the claims of Scriptural principle and 
religious duty. And if the work of disarmament is 
urged mainly from motives of financial advantage, 
this is a plea which may also be used, and constantly 
is so used, in support of increased or presumptively 
adequate defenses for the material and commercial 
interests of nations. If a taxpayer opposes panic- 
cries exclusively on grounds of economy, he is apt to 
be met with the reply—“ It is precisely as a premium 
of national insurance that we ask for more ships and 
soldiers for your own protection. It may be far 
cheaper in the end for you than if, in consequence of 
being unprepared for invasion, you lose the bulk, or 
even the whole of your possessions, both personal 
and national.” Nor is it easy to rebut this plea, 
whilst regard is chiefly directed to the mere saving 
of taxation. 

But those who oppose the war spirit, and the in- 
crease of armament, principally on the ground of 
their hatefulness to God and of their essential an- 
tagonism to the extension of the Spirit and Kingdom 
of Christ, these occupy a very different and incom- 
parably stronger position. 

Nor is peace too habitually to be advocated on ac- 
count of its pleasantness, its facilities for ease and 
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profit, for undisturbed trading and money-making 
on the part of the non-military citizen. Such an ad- 
vocacy is weak and one-sided. For whenever a con- 
dition of national or international peace is taken ad- 
vantage of, for the most part, to foster habits of luxury 
and sensuality, the deepest and truest interests of the 
peopleare positively injured by such an abuse of pacific 
blessings. For example, in reference to the condi- 
tions of the Slave States of America just before the 
Civil War, who can reasonably believe that the cru- 
elty, the oppression, and the shocking licentiousness 
which were then, and for a long period previously, 
universally rampant in those States, were less dis- 
pleasing, in the Divine sight, than the evils of the 
four years of the conflict which resulted in putting 
an absolute end to the Slavesystem? It would have 
been a very weak plea to have opposed that particu- 
lar war chiefly because it would necessarily break in 
upon the deadly moral torpor and fetid foulness 
of the plantation city life of the Southern States, 
as they then existed. The horrible vices and 
crimes of such a social condition were probably 
in the mind of Dr. W. E. Channing, that pre- 
éminent American friend of peace, when he declared 
that “there are some evils even worse than war.” 
Nor, further, must it be forgotten that, even in 
war, there are at times to be witnessed genuine hero- 
ism and noble purposes, at least superior to the ca- 
reers of such persons as pervert the blessings of 
peace to the service of a godless avarice or sensu- 
ality. If this is ignored by any, in the propagation 
of peace, such persons fairly lay themselves open to 
the indignant sarcasms of speakers like Lord Wolse- 
ley, who, at Birmingham, recently denounced such 
a weak mode of advocacy as “the incarnation of 
pure and calculated selfishness, as unpatriotic as un- 
wise.” In the best interests of the holy cause of 
peace, it is necessary to rest its highest claims and 
its strongest defense upon a very different basis, 
even that of allegiance to the spirit and precepts of 
Jesus Christ, whose emphatic declaration everlast- 
ingly abides: “By this shajl all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” Such love and such discipleship meet 
with deadly antagonism, both in the subtle moral 
pestilence of a merely godless peace and in the more 
obvious evils, the awful carnage and terrors of actual 
warfare. The truest promotion of peace will oppose 
both forms of evil impartially—because both are 
fraught with influences hostile to the allegiance due 
only to God and to Christ. 


“When death strikes down the innocent and 
young, for every fragile form from which he lets the 
panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes 
of mercy, charity and love; to walk the world and 
bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such green graves some good is born,some gentler 
nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring 
up bright creations that defy his power, and his 
dark path becomes a way of light to heaven.”— 
Dickens. 


BioarapHy and anecdote are full of proofs that 
Emerson was right in telling us,— 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEARS. 


I was in company the other day with my friend, the 
professor of chemistry, and, being in a reflective 
mood, I chanced to say, “ Professor, tears are a curi- 
ous thing.” 

“By no means,” replied he promptly. “Their 
com position is quite simple: about ninety-eight parts 
water, and two parts salt, albumen, and mucus.” 

I did not pursue the conversation, but thought, 
without saying so, that if tears are not a curious 
thing, a professor of chemistry certainly is. 

I happened, a few days after, to repeat the con- 
versation to our professor of physiology, who, bring- 
ing his superciliary muscles into play, said, “ Simple 
as it may appear to Dr. Atom, the genesis of tears is 
quite a complex process, and they have multiple me- 
chanical functions. They are secreted by the lachry- 
mal gland, and partly by the orbicularis muscle are 
conveyed into the lachrymal canal, and thence into 
the eye, which they flood, and thus effectuate deter- 
sion, facilitate the movement of the eyeball, and pre- 
serve the transparency of the so-called cornea.” 

I could only respond, “I dare say. All you tell 
me is very wonderful and very complex, but how on 
earth do the little babies learn to cry so early and 
so well?” I did not tell him that I did not compre- 
hend a word he had uttered, and hence the wonder, 
—omne ignotum pro magnifico. Much less did I reveal 
what was passing in my mind, It seemed to me that 
science is like a pin,—very useful for sticking things 
together, and very nicely contrived for this purpose ; 
but one man spends his whole life in coiling the 
head, another in shaping the shaft, and another in 
sharpening the point, while each understands noth- 
ing but his own part of the pin. 

It next occurred to me to find out what the poets 
say about tears. They travel from earth to heaven 
very rapidly, in a daring, desultory way, and always 
through mists and clouds, seeing things and parts of 
things very indistinctly, and rarely telling the truth 
about what they do see; yet notwithstanding, they 
now and then seem to find out some things, of more 
or less value, which other people do not know. 

As we do not at present keepa professor of poetry 
at our university, I began to rummage among my 
books. The first lines that met my eye were these: 

“Tears, feelings bright, embodied form, are not 

More pure than dewdrops, Nature’s tears.’’ 

Here is a definition of tears that we can accept 
without aversion,—tears are the bright, bodily form 
of feeling. The poet does not tell us that when we 
weep we are doing nothing more than secreting a 
mucous fluid by means of the lychrymal gland. He 
feels bound, however, to state the fact that tears are 
not more pure than dewdrops. The whole truth 
would have been that they are not as pure by a good 
deal. Perhaps Mr. Bailey did not know that they 
contain mucus, albumen, and salt. We wish we did 
not possess the uncomfortable information. We 
shall never again be able to kiss the tears from her 
cheek with the relish that once we did.—J. T. L. 
Preston, in Atlantic Monthly. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


THE average yield of wheat in the United States is 
about twelve bushels per acre. It iscommonly sown 
with adrill, which deposits the seed in rows eight in- 
ches apart ; eight rows are commonly planted at each 
turn ; an average of one and a half bushels of seeds 
is used per acre ; one man with team will plant eight 
acres per day, and this being done in September, the 
field has no further attention until the reaper is put 
in the following July to gather whatever harvest 
Providence has seen fit to send as a reward for the 
negligence of the husbandman. 

Professor Blount, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, having first made an elaborate study of the 
habits and needs of the wheat plant, conducted a se- 
ries of experiments in its cultivation with the fol- 
lowing results : 

First he planted upon an exact square acre seven 
and one-half pounds of hand-picked wheat in rows 
of eighteen inches apart, and at harvest threshed out 
sixty-seven bushels; again, upon one-fourth of an 
acre he planted thirty-two ounces of selected seed, 
and the product was eighteen bushels; and again, 
upon seventy-six square feet he planted seventy-six 
kernels of extra-fine seed, weighing forty-five grains, 
and the product was ten and one-half pounds, or 
nearly at the rate of one hundred bushels per acre. 

These results are not more remarkable in the ex- 
cessive yield from a given area than in regard to the 
yield from a given portion of seed. Agricultural 
discussion too often directs attention to a result with- 
out sufficiently analyzing the means by which it is 
obtained. A pertinent feature of these experiments 
is the saving of an amount of seed which, averaged 
upon the entire grain acreage, would add annually a 
vast sum to the wealth of the nation. 

If we should throw into the sea annually fifty 
million bushels of wheat and a proportionate amount 
of the other cereals, the world would cry out at our 
improvidence. Yet if Professor Blount’s conclusions 
are correct—and they are supported by much collate- 
ral evidence—we bury this amount in the ground 
where it is not only thrown away, but where it actu- 
ally decreases the resultant crop. 

The economic results that would follow if we 
should beable to increase our production even approx- 
mately to the above ratio are too far-reaching for the 
scope of this article. Our ability to feed an almost 
limitless increase of population would be assured. 
It may be that over-production would recoil upon 
ourselves, but we have already successfully encoun- 
tered the lowest wheat markets of the globe, and as 
increased production would mean decreased cost, we 
might eventually be able to make good our boast of 
“feeding the world.” 

With a population increasing at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent. with every decade, it is hardly 
probable that our production (after the final occu- 
pation of all the public lands) will at the best more 
than keep pace with its needs. As before suggested, 
a most progressive development will be required if 
we even accomplish that. 

Farmers generally will say that the results secured 
by the above experiments are not attainable upon 
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any extended scale: probably not, to the average 
farmer, because, having so much land to till, he must 
still sow his eight acres per day. It may occasion- 
ally occur to one of particular intelligence that it 
might be economy to produce his hundred bushels by 
the thorough cultivation of two acres rather than by 
superficially working upon eight. Such a one will 
find that exact and scientific methods are practical 
as well. 

It would consequently seem that the pursuit of 
agriculture can offer inducements to the student who 
would in turn become the teacher, to the business 
man who would exert his talents in it as a financial 
enterprise, to the scientist who would combine a 
profitable avocation with the investigation of the 
laws of nature, and to the economist who from his 
own observations would add to the general knowl- 
edge of how best to conserve the forces of produc- 
tion.—James x. Reeve, in Harper’ 8 Magazine. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS. 


THE Managers in presenting the eleventh annual report 
feel that it might almost be a stereotype of former ones, 
the work being so similar from year, so few changes being 
made in the general management of the household that it 
seems but an “ oft-told tale.” 

The house is in fairly good repair, very little having 
been expended thereon ; some new carpets and a few other 
necessary articles have been purchased to replace those 
worn out; all the rooms have been occupied most of the 
time, and the receipts from board have been about sufficient 
to defray the ordinary expenses; but to meet the taxes, in- 
terest, repairs, and general wear and tear, we have been 
obliged to rely, as heretofore, upon contributions from 
friends to whom our thanks are due, trusting they will not 
be unmindful of future needs. 

The household has been working harmoniously during 
the past year; the Matron, Sidney Walton, continues to 
give general satisfaction to the boarders, and is in accord 
with the Managers in promoting the object for which the 
house was established. 

When we last met together our friend, Deborah F. 
Wharton was with us, manifesting the same interest she 
had always done, but on the 16th of 8th month last she 
departed this life,aged nearly ninety-three years. She 
was chosen a manager at the first meeting and continued 
in the board until herdeath; her faith never waned, and 
was evinced by punctual attendance and attention to her 
duties when in health, by her wise counsel, and many 
gifts. 

Weare called upon to announce the death of Hannah 
Antrim, who had boarded in the house for a number of 
years. She had been for a long time an invalid, was patient 
and loving, and the influence of her meek, Christian spirit 
was felt throughout the household. Her death occurred 
12th month 14th, 1888. The funeral service was held in 
the parlor, and was attended by many of her frieuds. 

It is our pleasant duty to acknowledge the interest 
manifested for the welfare of the Institution by Harriet 
W. Paist, George Taber, and others for the pecuniary aid 
rendered by them. 

The debt remains the same as last year—mortgage 
$5,000 and loan $1,000. 

The Treasurer’s report will show the income and ex- 
penses for the past year, also a record of the contributions, 
as follows: One rocking chair from Lydia H. Hall, one 
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drop light from Mary F. Saunders, a number of articles for 
use from a Friend, D. F. W., a book from 8. Fisher Corlies, 
estate, $5.00 for sheeting from A. T. Keyser. 





Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, in account with Friends’ 
Boarding House. 


Dr. 
1888. 
To cash received for board, . 


. $2,610.96 
- transient, . 


323.25 


$2,934.21 
600. 


temp’r’y loan, .. 
To cash received of D. F. Wharton, . 

* Edmund Allen, . 
Sarah James, .. 
Anna R. Bancroft, . 
R. T. Webb, , 
Mary Bacon, . 
Joseph Bacon, 
Hannah Antrim, 
Geo. W. Robins,. . 
Chas. W. Wharton, . 
E.8. Dixon, . .. 
8.G.Dixon, . . 
J. E. Gillingham, 
W. Longstreth, 
J.J. Bailey, . 
CMS Si: 0 
A.T. 1%, 

) ee 

Geo. Taber, 2 
Martha D. Hough, . 
E.M. Cooper, .. 


2. 
s 


SSSSSanSeRaSoanas. 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ 
o 


“ 


Be 
S 


2. 572.49 


$4,106.70 
Cr. 
1888. 


Fourth mo. 25. 
By balancedue, . . . 
“ cash paid orders for 
Sundry expenses, 
Repairs,. . 
Furniture, . 
House expenses, . 
Matron, . 
Taxes and Water, 
oie Int. on Mortgage, . 310. $3,729.88 


Fourth mo. 24. To Balance, . $376.82 


Henry M. Larne, “‘Teensuzer. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 24, 1889. 


Having examined H. M. Laing’s (Treasurer) account 
and his vouchers, find it correct with a bill of Three Hun- 
dred and Seventy-six 82-100 ($376.82) Dollars in his hands 


Grorce TABER, 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, } Auditors. 


. $402.59 


17.38 
75.72 
119.72 
2,372.85 
240. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


191.12 


At the eleventh annual meeting of Friends’ Board- 
ing House Association, held at 1623 Filbert street, Fourth 
month 24th, 1889, seventeen Friends were present. 

The minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

The annual report of the Managers was read, also the 
Treasurer’s report, and both were referred to the new 
Board of Managers. 

The following named Friends were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: 

OFFICERS. 

President, Abraham W. Haines. 

Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third street. 

Clerk, Edmund Webster. 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph Bacon, 823 Marshall, Mahlon K. Paist, 1522 Mar- 
shall, Sarah C. Webster, 236 S. Twentieth, Letitia G. Haines, 
1513 Marshall, Mary A. Tupman, 1109 Columbia ave., Mary 
F. Saunders, 453 N. Seventh, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third, 
George Taber, 1617 Summer, Abraham W. Haines, 1513 
Marshall, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 839 Callowhill, Edmund 
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Webster, 1156 S. Broad, C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. Fifteenth, 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce, Thompson Shourds, 2212 
Wallace, Anna J. Lippincott, 1713 Green, Sarah James, 
2044 Mt. Vernon, Beulah L. Mitchell, 1705 N. Seventeenth. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Henry G. Weston, D. D., president of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, at Chester, accompanied by 
the professor of Hebrew at Yale University, visited 
the College on Third-day last. 

—President Taylor, of Vassar College, which has 
just done away with its preparatory department, as 
Swarthmore hopes to do shortly, in a letter to Dr. 
Magill says: “ We enjoy the absence of the prepara- 
tories. The change is a great gain, and we are full 
without them.” 

—Elizabeth Powell Bond tendered a reception to 
the members of the Senior Class, the Faculty, and Of- 
ficers of the College, with a number of guests from the 
neighborhood, on Third-day evening last. 

—Third-day was a holiday at the College, the au- 
thorities having decided to follow the general observ- 
ance ofthe day. In the morning appropriate exer- 
cises were held in the meeting-house, President Ma- 
gill making suitable remarks and Professor Appleton 
reading Washington’s Inaugural Address. 

—The annual reunion of the Somerville Literary 
Society attracted a large number of alumne and for- 
mer students to the College on Seventh-day last. 
Among the business transacted was the election of 
Mary A. Livermore, the distinguished woman lec- 
turer, and Olivia Rodham, late librarian of the Col- 
lege, as honorary members. In the afternoon papers 
on different topics by Emily Wilson, ’82, and Flor- 
ence Hall, ’80, were read and discussed. In the even- 
ing the active members recited the “ Antigone ” of 
Sophocles in Greek for the entertainment of their 
guests, and the customary banquet followed. 


THE VOW OF WASHINGTON. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
[Read in New York, Fourth month 30, 1889, at the Cent ennial 
Celebration of the Inauguration of George Washington 
as the First President of the United States.] 
THE sword was sheathed: in April’s sun 
Lay green the fields by Freedom won ; 
And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States. 


O City sitting by the Sea! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man! 


One thought the cannon salvos spoke ; 

The resonant bell-tower’s vibrant stroke, 
The voicefal streets, the plaudit-echoing halls, 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from 

St. Paul’s! 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its.great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty, and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred ; 








———— == 


In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment. 


Could it succeed? Of honor sold 

And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful past, 
Was the long dream of ages true at last ? 


Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude! 


His rule of justice, order, peace, 

Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just ; 


That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretense that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise. 


Land of his love! with one glad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice: 
A century’s suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet! 


And stil], we trust, the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag with all its added stars 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars! 


Lo! where with patient toil he nursed 

And trained the new-set plant at first, 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 


And in its broad and sheltering shade, 

Sitting with none to make afraid, 
Were we now silent, through each mighty limb, 
The winds of heaven would sing the praise of him. 


Our first and best !—his ashes lie 

Beneath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave, 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave! 


For, ever in the awful strife 

And dark hours of the nation’s life, ; 
Through the fierce tumult pierced his warning word ; 
Their father’s voice his erring children heard! 


The change for which he prayed and sought 
In that sharp agony was wrought; 
No partial interest draws its alien line 
’*Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine. 


One people now, all doubt beyond, 

His name shall be our Union-bond; 
We lift our hands to heaven, and here and now, 
Take on our lips the old Centennial vow. 





For rule and trust must needs be ours; 

Chooser and chosen both are powers 
Equal in service as in rights; the claim 
Of duty rests on each and all the same. 


Then let the sovereign millions, where 
Our banner floats in sun and air, 
From the warm palm-lands to Alaska’s cold, 
Repeat with us the pledge a century old! 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 





“Worps are spiritual forces, angels of blessing or 


of cursing; unuttered, we control them; uttered, 
they control us.” 
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BIRDS OF LONDON—THE HEDGE-SPARROW. 


Tus hedge-sparrow, or dunnock, is not only one of 
the most familiar, but also one of the most harmless, 
of British birds. As Bewick remarks, “it has no 
other relation to the sparrow than in the dinginess 
of its colors; in every other respect it differs en- 
tirely.” Indeed, it belonys to the genus Accentor, of 
which it is the only resident British representative, 
its cousin, the Alpine accentor, being only an occa- 
sional visitor to this country. Its slight resemblance 
in plumage to the sparrow was, doubtless, the cause 
of the name “ hedge sparrow,” by which it is most 
commonly known; an unfortunate name, which has, 
without doubt, caused the destruction of thousands 
of its species, as many persons think that as it is 
called a sparrow, it must be mischievous. Attempts 
have from time to time been made by different 
writers to change this name—hedge-accentor, hedge- 
chanter, and hedge-warbler being among the new 
names suggested—but always without success; for 
hedge-sparrow it was, as we know, in Shakespeare’s 
time, and hedge-sparrow it will remain—at all events 
in those parts where it is not known by its other fa- 
miliar name of dunnock. Oddly enough, this bird 
has two human names, “ Dick” and “ Molly,” being 
known as Dick Dunnock and Molly Hedge-sparrow ; 
in many places the latter name is dropped, and it is 
known simply as the Molly. 

The hedge-sparrow is not uncommon in London, 
and, like the redbreast, is found in the Parks, and, 
practically, wherever there are shrubs and gardens of 
any size; the dinginess of its plumage, which in the 
smoke and dirt of town becomes almost black, and 
its habit of never going far from shrubs and bushes, 
render it, however, less observable than that bird. 
The fact that it is found in London will not surprise 
those acquainted with its habits, for it has been well 
described as “our most domestic bird,” and certainly 
appearances favor the idea that it delights in human 
society, as it is to be found at all times near houses, 
in gardens, orchards, and shrubberies. In the spring, 
no doubt, many retire to the hedges and woods to 
breed ; but, like the redbreast, they, as winter ap- 
proaches, again draw near to the neighborhood of 
houses, and at this time may find their way into 
London. 

As we have said, the hedge-sparrow is one of the 
most harmless of Britiah birds, feeding as it does on 
insects, worms, and seeds. In hard weather, as Gil- 
bert White tells us, it “frequents sinks and gutters, 
where it picks up crumbs and other sweepings,” and 
it will always be found among the birds coming to 
be fed where food is spread for them in the winter- 
time. Gilbert White also tells us that “in mild wea- 
ther they procure worms, which are stirring every 
month of the year, as any one may see that will only 
be at the trouble of taking a candle to a grassplot on 
any mild winter’s night.” Many persons accuse the 
hedge-sparrow of taking fruit, and even peas, in the 
summer-time; but not only is it innocent -of the of- 
fense so laid to its charge, but in reality it is a friend 
to the gardener. 

These birds are generally seen in pairs, and have 
been well described as unobtrusive, quiet, and retir- 


ing, without being shy. They may generally be seen 
on lawns, though never far from cover, moving about 
in search of food with a cheerful, jerky gait, and con- 
tinually flirting their wings in a way peculiarly their 
own. This curious motion of the wings is doubtless 
the origin of “ Shuftlewing,” one of the bird’s many 
names. They are very early breeders, pairing as 
they do in the beginning of February, at which time 
the cock may be heard constantly singing his quaint 
little song, which, though deficient in variety, is very 
pretty and sweet in tone. Like the redbreast, he 
continues his song practically the year through, sing- 
ing as he does at all times, except during his moult 
and in very hard weather. Bewick said of the 
hedge-sparrow: “ Its song is little varied, but pleas- 
ant, especially in a season when all other warblers 
are silent; its usual strain is a sort of quivering, fre- 
quently repeating something like the following tit- 
tit-tititit, from which in some places it is called the 
Titling.” The nest is rather a loose structure of 
twigs, roots, green moss, and wool, well rounded in- 
ternally and lined with hair. So neat is this lining 
that Rennie suggested that the birds must moisten 
the hair to make them wind, since otherwise it 
would not be easy to account for the neatness of the 
work. Itis placed in a bush or hedge, usually low 
down, or—favorite places with these birds—in the 
heaps of faggots, pea-sticks, brush, and rubbish so of- 
ten found in gardens and shrubberies, The eggs, 
from four to six in number, of a uniform light blue 
color, are laid often early in March, and, therefore, 
before the bushes and hedges are in leaf, the conse- 
quence being that they not infrequently become the 
prey of bird’s-nesting boys. Cuckoos are particularly 
fond of depositing their eggs in the nests of hedge- 
sparrows, a circumstance evidently well-known to 
Shakespeare, as he made the Fool in King Lear say 


For you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 


The apparent preference is probably accounted for 
by the fact that the nest is easily found, as little art 
is used in concealing it. Frank Buckland expressed 
the opinion that one pair of hedge-sparrows could not 
feed such a glutton as a young cuckoo, and that other 
birds, attracted by its peculiar cry, must help the fos- 
ter-parents. Be this as it may, it is an undoubted 
fact that many cuckoos are yearly hatched and 
brought up by these birds. Hedge-sparrows are oc- 
casionally kept in captivity; they thrive in averies, 
and, being of a peaceful disposition, are not given to 
interfering with the other birds, though some people 
complain that they are unsociable. When so kept 
they will eat canary seed, breadcrumbs, paste, etc., 
but they look upon an occasional meal-worm as their 
greatest luxury. 

In London, hedge-sparrows breed regularly in 
Kensington Gardens, being particularly fond of the 
Flower Walk and the private gardens surrounding 
the Palace, where some of them may always be seen 
the year through. And, generally, we do not think 
their numbers are diminishing in the Parks, or, in- 
deed, in any part of London, or the suburbs, where 


they are not driven out by the builder—The Saturday 
Review. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


“ —Miss Knatchbull-Hugessen has published in England 
some interesting facts, gathered from statistics, of the 
after-life of Girton and Newnham students. It appears 
that intellectual training is beneficial to girls, even from 
a medical standpoint. The average health of the students 
who have married is better than that of married women 
who have not been to college, and the health of their 
children also averages higher. Statistics collected by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne in this country point to 
a similar result.— Woman's Journal. 


—Helen Chalmers, the daughter of the noted Scotch 
divine, lives in one of the lowest parts of Edinburgh. 
Her home consists of a few rooms in an alley, surrounded 
by drunkenness, poverty, and suffering. Every nightshe 
goes out into the lanes of the city with her lantern, and 
she never returns to her quarters without one or more 
girls or women she has taken from the street. The people 
love her, and she is never molested or insulted. 


—In noting the death of Henry Swayne, of Delaware, 
the Wilmington Hvery Evening recalls the fact that Henry 
Swayne and David Eastburn were the two members who 
voted for woman suffrage in the Legislature in 1881, and 
then says: ‘“‘Since then the woman with the ballot has 
quietly made some headway in Delaware. Women who 
pay town taxes have been given the right to vote in the 
new charters of Newark, Clayton, Wyoming, and Milford, 
and amendments are pending to the charters of Seaford 
and Frederica, the former of which restores to them a like 
privilege which they had formerly enjoyed but which had 
been taken away several years ago, and the latter im- 
pliedly grants the ballot in municipal elections to un- 
married women who pay town taxes.” 


—A new Commission has been appointed by President 
Harrison to negotiate with the Sioux Indians for the di- 
vision of their great reservation in Dakota into “ sever- 
alty ” tracts, and the sale of the unused part to the United 
States. General George Crook, of the regular army, one of 
the firm friends of the Indians, is at the head of the Com- 
mission. It will be remembered that the effort at negotia- 
tions, last year, resulted in failure, the Sioux refusing to 
sell at the price and under the conditions which the law 
allowed the Commissioners to propose. Congress has now 
made some changes in the law, and it is thought there may 
be a better prospect of success. The President has also ap- 
pointed John H. Baker, of Indiana, one of the Commis- 
sioners, to negotiate with the Cherokees the purchase of 
their extra lands, (called the “ Cherokee Strip,’’ and ad- 
joining “Oklahoma,”) in Indian Territory. He takes the 
place of ex-Governor George D. Robinson, of Massachusetts, 
who declined. 


—Lord Lonsdale, who has just returned from his Arctic 
expedition, says that on Hay River, which rises about 300 
miles north of the American boundary, he saw the most 
beautiful waterfall in the world. It is horseshoe shape, 
and has a sheer fall of 200 feet with another fall above it. 
It is about 14 miles wide at the top and 1} miles wide at 
the bottom. It is more beautiful than Niagara, although 
there is not the same weight of water. 

—Trees in the Galician forest are now cut by applica- 
tion of electricity. 

—The people of Vaca Valley, Cal., have found that 
peach pits make good fuel, that pound for pound they will 
burn as long as coal and give more heat, and they are now 
saving them all. They sell at $@ per ton, and find an ac- 
tive market. Apricot pits also serve as fuel, though they 
Jo not burn so readily. 
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—French engineers are utilizing the poppy to strengthen 
railroad embankments. The roots of the plants form a 
network which cannot be exterminated without great 
difficulty, and are therefore admirable for the purpose 
named,--Our Paper. 


—A manuscript copy of the Gospels for which $25,000 
has been refused is about to be sold at auction in London, 
It is the copy known as the “ evangelarium,” written in 
letters of gold on purple vellum, and was written by a 
Saxon scribe for Archbishop Wilfrid in 670. 


—For several years past fears have been freely ex- 
pressed that the box-forests of Europe are giving out, and 
that the engravers would suffer from the decreased sup- 
ply. A new species has been discovered in South Africa, 
the wood of which is believed to be equal to its long-known 
relative, Buzus sempervirens. The new species has been 
named Burus Macowani by Hooker. One forest, covering 
fifteen square miles, exists in the Buffalo River Valley, 
and small forests have been found near the coast. It 
sometimes has a trunk two feet thick. 

—At the Columbia Rolling Mill, in Jersey City, tag- 
gers’ iron is made from old tin cans and other waste sheet 
metal. The tin cans are first heated in an oven raised to 
a temperature of about 1,000°, which melts off the tin and 
lead. The sheet-iron which remains is passed first under 
rubber-coated rollers, and then chilled iron rollers, which 
leaves the sheet smooth and flat. After annealing and 
trimming they are ready for shipment. The tin and lead 
which is melted from the cans is run into bars and sold. 
The sheet-iron obtained from the refuse cans, etc., is said 
to be of good quality, and is used for buttons, tags, and ob- 
jects of a like nature.— Scientific American. 

—The N. Y. Tribune of the 22d ult. states: “The tide 
of immigration reached high-water mark so far this sea- 
son at Castle Garden yesterday, when five great ocean 
steamships landed 3,293 steerage passengers. The limits 
of the place and the patience of the officials were taxed to 
the utmost to manage and dispose of this tremendous 
rush. The Rhaetia, from Hamburg, brought over 739; 
the Noordland, from Antwerp, landed 1,016; the Persian 
Monarch, from London, had 29; La Bretagne, from Havre, 
669 ; and the Etruria, from Liverpool, swelled the list with 
740 souls. Included in this number were 35 Arabs and 
Greeks who were detained by the Emigration Commission- 
ers as likely to become paupers. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Centenary celebration of the inauguration of 
President Washington took place in New York City, ac- 
cording to programme, on the first three days of the pres- 
ent week. President Harrison and his family, with the 
members of his Cabinet, Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
other dignitaries, left Washington early on the evening of 
the 27th, and were received in New York Bay with a great 
parade of shipping. There were also public receptions. a 
ball, processions in the streets of New York, an oration by 
C. M. Depew, poem by J. G. Whittier, a public banquet, 
etc. The city was crowded with many thousands of visit- 
ors. 

Ex-GOVERNOR Brown, of Tennessee, has accepted an 
invitation to represent the South in the reunion of Union 
and Confederate soldiers of Scotch-Irish blood at the con- 
gress to be held at Columbia, in that State, from the 8th 
to the 11th of the present month. Corporal Tanner will 
represent the North. 

Tue Chief Signal Officer has directed that on and after 
the 1st of the present month “ the indications official shall 
make, whenever practicable, a general prediction showing 
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the condition of the weather two or three aid in advance.” 
This class of long-time predictions “will be confined to 
such occasions and such sections of the country, as from 
peculiar and persistent meteorological conditions, seem to 
assume successful forecasts.” 


Cases of yellow fever are reported to have occurred in 
Sanford, Florida, but the nature of the disease is dis- 
puted. 


Tue limited express on the Grand Trunk Railway was 
wrecked near Hamilton, Ontario, on the morning of the 
28th ult. The cars jumped the track and ran into a water 
tank. Two cars were telescoped and took fire. Eighteen 
persons were killed and about twenty injured. Most of 
the killed were burned beyond recognition. 


FREDERICK BARNARL, late President of Columbia Col- 
lege, died, on the 27th ult., at his residence in New York, 
The cause of his death was paralysis, from which he had 
suffered for a long time. He was born in Sheffield, Conn, 
in 1809. 


BERLIN, April 29.—The Conference of Representatives 
of the United States, Germany, and England, to consider 
Samoan affairs, opened to-day in the Congress Hall of 
Prince Bismarck’s residence. The session lasted an hour 
and fifteen minutes. On the proposal of Count Herbert 
Bismarck it was decided that the strictest secrecy should 
govern the deliberations of the Conference. The senti- 
ments expressed by the Commissioners were of the friend- 
liest character. 


Ir has been decided in France that the elections of 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, (popular branch of 
the Parliament), shall take place on the 22d of Ninth 
month next. This will probably bring to a decision the 
effort to overthrow the republican form of government. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Qrasberty Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows: 
Nine Partners H. Y. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Race street, 10 a. m. 
Abington, Horsham, Pa. 

Shrewsbury and ew. Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Stanford Creek, N. Y. 

Miami, Waynesville, oO. 

Salem, West, O. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Easton and Saratoga Q. M., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, 0. 

Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

Stillwater, Somerset, O. 

Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 

Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 

Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

New York Yearly Mi 

Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, M 

Bucks, Secmterthen Pa. 

31. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 


SBESSRSES! 


*,* Circular Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows: 
5. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 
19. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
19. Gunpowder, Md., (old ‘Sia 10 a. m. 


*,* First-Day School Unions in Fifth month occur as 
follows : 
25. Blue River, Ind., 8 p. m. 


*.* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Isolated Membership will be held at Room No. 1, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 
4th, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Howakp M. JENKINS, Clerk. 


*,* A general (and public) meeting of the “Association 
of Friends for the Promotion of Education among the Col- 
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ored People of the South” will be held on Fifth- ine 7. 
ing (Yearly Meeting week), Fifth month 16, 1889, at 8 
o'clock. Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen. 
The attendance of all interested in the work is cor- 
dially invited. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary. 


*,* A meeting under the care of a Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society will be held at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house at Gwynedd, Fifth month 5th, at 2.30 p.m. All 
interested are invited. 


*,* The annual meeting of the stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia, will be held at the 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 13th, at 8 o’clock. 

B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


*.* Prof. Sydney B. Frost will lecture before Friends’ 
Society Lyceum, at meeting-house, 17th and Girard Ave- 
nue, on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 8, 1889. Subject : 
“ From Alexandria to Cairo,” with illustrations. 


PUBLISHERS’ N 0 TICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-<day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in comm » ‘en with the multitude of low test 


short weight, alum, ¢.° 


yenowders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Baxine Poy ye Th 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . 6 - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cuay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REGISTERED 
7 PER CENT. peat ESTATE 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The following condensed descriptions of first Mortgages, de- 
ited with the Atlantic Trust Co. of New York, to secure Series 

‘o. 50f Texas Loan Agency Debentures to the amount of $50,000, 
ber ring 7 per cent. ree oy oe semi-annually in New York, 
will show the character of the loans used by this Company as col- 
lateral security. 
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2,447) W. H.Slock, | 2,977$ 7,500/§ 31,770$ 2,000) Young Co. 
2,402| J. E. Lancaster, | 290) 2,390 6,100 700 is - 
2,460) Sessions & Slade,| 460 4.500) 12,750 500, Navarro “ 
2,480| E. P. Sherwood, | 825) 1,650) 4,650 650 Denton “ 
2,316) N. B. Edens, | 268) 1,800 5,585 300 Navarro “ 
2,334; W. 8. Nuckalls, | 600) 1250) 3,600 600, Clay eS 
2,366)0 J. Meador, | 156) 1,000 2.500 500, Navarro “ 
2,479) J. L. Dillard, | 137) 1,200 8,425 400 Fannin “ 
2,428|G. D. Tariton, | 268 1,400 3,500 300 Hill ~ 
2,405| J. 8. Dougherty, | 2,014; 18,500; 34,000) 16,000 Polk 
2,458 A. J. Breziey, 100; 1,000 2,500 Hunt, - 
2,455, W. M. Ritter, 140; 1,500 4,200 Johnson “ 
2 483) W. J. Enbanks, 179, 1,200 4,000 800 Fannin “ 
2,607|J.A Penson, | 240) 1,250) 4,300 300, Broon “ 
2,509| H C. Johnson, 203; 2,100 5,825 750 Tarrant *“ 
2,471| J. J. Adams, 134; 1,100 4,820 = Dallas, “ 
2,514, W. D. Olephint, | 400) 2,500, 8,000 1) Fannin, “ 
2,515) H. A. Spencer, | CITy| 5,500' 17,000 7,000 las “* 
8,857| C. Will . | 80) 300 950 200, Johnson ** 





| | 8,936 | $52,550/$ 159,475 $32,800 

With No. 2.405 is ineiuded block 311 in the city of Dallas 
with the opens upon which there is an insurance of 
$11,000, which is assigned to the trustees. 

We have a number of these Bonds as well as Guaranteed 7 
per cent. Mortgages always on hand, in amounts of from $100 to 
$1,000 Weshould be pleased to have you call to inspect them, 


also for information about the Compeny end ihe section of 
he ¥ are working in 
> “COWARD & FP Mieneral Agents, 
‘ +m or “DOING, PHILA. 
’ 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


WM. C. BROWNING, 


Browning, K & Co., N.Y. 
THOMES BOATTERGOOD. 


Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 





And others. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


Equitable 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
SR ie ee or $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





GEORGE Ww. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money to Loan on MorRTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFicss : { Portieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Amos Hitipoken & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Spring Cos, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





